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MNEMONICKS, OR ARTIFICIAL MEMORY. 


IN our number for J uly last, we had occasion to notice the Lecture 
of a Mr. Feinagle on Memory, which he styles the Sctence of Mnemo- 
nicks, at the same time we alluded to a work published about eighty 
years since by a Mr. Gray, called Memoria Technica, or a new me- 
thod of artificial memory, as applied more particularly to chronology, 
history, geography, &c, In referring to the above work our opinion 
was confirmed, that this system of Mnemonicks is nothing more than 
the ancient method new revived, and which the work above alluded 
to, mentions as being first invented by Simonides the Coan, and 
spoken of in such high terms by Tully and Quintilian. This assistant 
to the memory has the same effect upon the mind as short hand bears 
to writing, the design of which is not to make the memory better, but 
to render things more easy to be remembered. The professor may be 
very expert, and from the years he has given this art of short memory 
his study, no doubt he excels in the science thereof; but in giving 
his lectures we canaot admit the originality which he claims, and for 
which he enjoins the attendant on his lectures to secrecy. 

To shew that this is of Euglish and not of French or German in- 
vention we will give a short extract of the work alluded to, and those 
amateurs, who have attended the lectures of this revived novelty, will 
not only see how close he treads upon the heels of the original, but 
that his comparisons are given word for word. 
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Indeed this subject was touched upon about three years ago, when 
the news of the Professor’s extraordinary abilities was proclaimed in 
the foreign journals as striking the Parisians with such astonishment. 

The original method of short memory, as spoken of by Quinti- 
lian, is that of having @ repository of ideas, a large house or the like 
divided into several apartments, in each of which you are to place in 
order a symbolical representation of the things which you would re- 
member.” 

In the application of this theory it will also be found, that Mr, 
Feinagle has, like the author of Memoria Technica, particularly 
adapted it to tables of chronology and geography, which Mr. Gray 
thus describes :— 

The principal part of this method is briefly thus:—To remember 
any thing in history, &c. a word is formed, the beginning whereof 
being the first syllable of the things sought, does by frequent repeti- 
tion of course draw after it the latter part, which is so contrived as 
to give the answer. Thus in history the deluge happened in the year 
before Christ 2348, and is signified by the technical word Deletok, 
Del standing for deluge, and etok for the figures expressing the period 
as hereafter shewn; the first thing, therefore, is to learn exactly the 
following series of vowels and consonants, which are to represent 
the numerical figures, so as to be able at pleasure to form a technical 
word which shall stand for any number, or to resolve a word already 


so formed, thus— 


a e i 0 u au of 6eci )0Clutséy 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 9 
b d t f l s p k n z 
here a and b stand for 1, e and d for 2, and so on. 








* The similarity of this to the Professor’s lectures is left for application by 
those who have attended them, at the same time we beg leave to give an extract 
from Mr. Addison’s Dialogues upon the usefulness of ancient medals.—“ There is 
one advantage,” says Eugenius, “that seems to me very considerable, which is 
the great help to memory one finds in medals ; for my own part, I am very much 
embarrassed in the names and ranks of the several Roman emperors, and find it 
difficult to recollect upon occasion the different parts of their history; but your 
medallists, upon the first naming of an emperor, will immediately tell you his age, 
family and life. To remember when he entered into the succession, they only 
consider in what part of the cabinet he lies, and by running ever in their thoughts, 
such a particular drawer, will be able to give you an accoynt of all the remarkable 
parts of his reign.” 
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These letters are assigned arbitrarily to the respective figures, and 
may very easily be remembered. The dipthong au being composed 
of al and ud stands for 6; oi for 7 being composed of 04 and i3; 
ou for 9 being composed of 04 and uS. The dipthong ei will easily 
be remembered for 8, being the initials of the word. In like man- 
ner for the consonants, where the initials could conveniently be re- 
tained they are made use of to signify the number, as t for 3, f for 4, 
s for 6, and n for 9, the rest were assigned without any particular 
reason. Thus, to remember the diameter of the orbit of the earth in 
English miles 172,102,795. The technical word, for which will be 
DORBTER boid-aze-poul ; further let it be observed, that as z and y 
are made use of to signify the cypher, where many of them meet to- 
gether, to avoid repetition let g stand for hundred, th for thousand, 
and m for million, thus ag will be 100, ig 300, oug 900, &c. ath 
1000, oth 4000, &c. for instance, soleonder esoklaum is the tech- 
nical word for the solid content of the earth 264,856,000,000 cubic 
miles. 

In the application thereof to chronology. The ages of the world 
before our Saviour’s time are generally divided into six; the first from 


the creation to the deluge, the second from the deluge to the call of 


Abraham, &c. according to the following periods :— 
Before Christ. 


The creation of the world . . . . . 4004 
Thedeluge . . . + + © © « © « 284 
The call of Abraham . . . « « « + 1921 
Exodus, or departure of the Israelites for 

Egypt . . 6 «© «© © « © © « 24602 
The building of Solomon’s temple . . . 1012 
Cyrus, or the end of the captivity . . . 536 

All which is expressed thus :— 

Crothof, Deletok, Abaneb, Exafna, Tembybe, Cyruts, 

The letters roman signify the first syllable of the most remarkable 
word, as Cr the creation, Del the deluge ; and those letters in italics 
sepresent the figures of the era, as set down in the table. 

Again, the two following lines:— - 

Nicsilcon-aritel, Codathemateil, Ephcethenesfd, 
Challemar-eudiola, Covijust-Olut, Cagcopo-monseiz. 

These two lines are a short history of the first six general councils, 

and every syllable has its distinct signification. 
BB 2 
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The first represents the place where it was held, the second shews 
who was Pope at that time, the third under what emperor, the 
fourth against what heretic, the fifth in what year of our Lord; for 
instance, Nicsilcon-aritel, Nic denotes the council of Nice, sil Pope 
Silvester, con the Emperor Constantine, ari the heretic Arius, and 
tel the year 325. The second memorial word Codathemateib, Co 
denotes the council of Constantinople, da Pope Damascus, the the 
Emperor Theodosius, ma the Macedonians, and teib 381. The third, 
Ephcethenesfib, Eph the council of Ephesus, ce Pope Celestine, the 
the Emperor Theodosius, nes the Nesterians, and fib the year 431. 
This will be sufficient to give the reader an idea of forming a key to 
assist the memory equal to the science of Mnemonicks. 


I 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MALTING. 
(Continued from 465, Vol. VI.) 


"THERE is no one circumstance in the manufacturing of good malt 
that merits so constant and careful an attention to the working floors as 
its temperature. There is a certain maximum of heat that is the best 
adapted to malting, aud with which the vegetation will proceed in 
the safest and most natural order; either above or below this tempe- 
rature is a disadvantage, but an excess and fluctuation of heat are 
highly injurious in a malt-house. In whatever way the floors are 
worked, the temperature will continue to rise in proportion to the 
time they lie undisturbed ; and the only method of checking the rise 
is by turning them. 

Moisture is the remote cause of all héat in vegetable substances, 
heaped together, and containing a farinaceous or starchy matter. 
This matter passes into a state of fermentation, attracts oxygen from 
the atmosphere, which in its fixation parts with the latent heat it was 
before combined with, and this accumulating in the heap will fre- 
quently rise to inflammation. The heat of a dunghill, moist hay-rick, 
wet barley, and all other similar heaps of wet vegetable matter, origi- 
nate in one and the same natural cause. In floors of malt the heat is 
always in proportion to the quantum of moisture and repose of a 
floor. 

The chief object in a well-regulated malt-house is not only to pte- 
serve the floors in one equable state of temperature from the cistern 
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to the kiln, but more especially to preserve every part of the same 
floor in an equal warmth. A departure from this produces an une- 


qual vegetation. In the Hertfordshire method of working, as there 


never is any increase of moisture after the corn leaves the cistern, an 
equable and steady temperature in both of the preceding eases can 
be preserved with much certainty; but under the practice of watering 
the floors it is not practicable to maintain the same equal degree of 
temperature either in the progress of the floors to the kiln, or in the 
different parts of the same floor; and the consequence is that a 
forced, a fluctuating, and an unequal vegetation is induced in the 
same steeping, and the malt thereby becomes greatly injured. It is 
heat in the first instance that dissipates the water which the grain had 
imbibed in the cistern, and renders subsequent watering necessary, 
The floors cannot be heated without an expenditare of moisture, for, 
the warmth sweats the water out of the corn, and when the floor is 
turned, the moisture on the husk flies off by evaporation; hence, 
though the water is at first the cause of the heat, the heat again ren- 
ders more water indispensable. The floors in Hertfordshire are never 
watered, simply because they are never heated ; and it is the cool state 
in which they are kept in the early stage of malting that preserves the 
original moisture, and induces that slow and natural vegetation so ne- 
cessary to prevent the substance of the grain from being run out. 
FLINTY MALT 

Consists of little hard knobs or ends in the grain, which are insola- 
ble, and so far impoverish the malt. Its natural cause resides in the 
heat improperly given to young’ floors, more especially of watered 
malt. This heat occasions the glutinous mucilage of the barley to 
to run into a clammy substance, somewhat like bird-lime, enveloping 
part of the farina, and inspissating first on the working floors and 
afterward on the kiln, hardening into that substance Called in the 
trade flint; and as heating the young floors is a common practice 
with the watering party, and can only happen in Hertfordshire from 
the neglect of the workmen, it is surely reasonable to conclude that 
the watering system, amongst its other evils, will be the principal 
source of flinty malt. 

FLAVOUR OF MALT, 

A great deal is said by the agents for watering on the subject of 

their being énabled to make their malt of a superior flavour by 
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sprinkling; but the question of flavour, when applied to pale or 
common malt, resolves itself into this simple fact, that that malt 
which is worked in the most pure, clean, and natural manner, will be 
the most free from all adventitious and improper flavour. 

While pale malt is working on the floors, all that can be done is 
not to give, but to guard it from any peculiar flavour. On the kiln 
the case is widely different, there, just in proportion as the fire is 
urged, slowly or rapidly, less or more of flavour and colour will be 
given to the malt: it is in this way only that all malt, expressly in- 
tended for the brewing of porter, has its peculiar flavour and colour 
given to it; but the flavour of ale, generally speaking, is derived 
from a different source: this latter arises from the unien of a peculiar 
oil of a greenish colour, naturally abounding in hops, with a portion 
of the unfermented wort, and the mucilage and alcohol of the fer- 
mented part; these judiciously blended together in a due proportion, 
give to ale all its agreeable taste; but the palate being an arbitrary 
organ, and differing widely in different places, no established rule 
can be laid down for adjusting the flavouring of ale: in some places 
the sweet taste of the malt is required to be pretty full in the mouth, 
by leaving a larger proportion of the unfermented wort; while in 
others it is required to be almost entirely dissipated by a more com- 
plete fermentation; and between these a variety of flavour may easily 
be imagined. 

In watering on the floors it is invariably the practice to turn over 
the grain immediately after it has been sprinkled, hence the wet corn 
is placed at the bottom; and it will necessarily happen that some of 
this will again be thrown undermost in the subsequent turnings, and 
this cannot fail to destroy the vegetation and render such grain 
mouldy; and not only the grains individually dead, but all others 
with which they happen to come in contact will acquire a disgust- 
ing taint, which will afterwards materially affect the flavour of the 
liquor drawn from the malt. 

Weight of malt does not afford any certain data for estimating its 
worth, because bad malt may be either heavier or lighter than that 
which is good. If the vegetation of the grain has been imperfect, or 
not carried sufficiently fag, the product will be part malt and part 
barley, and of course heavier than good malt: but if, on the other 
hand, the vegetation has been carried too far, too much of the sub- 
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stance, and of course weight, of the grain will have been driven out, 
and the malt will be light in proportion as the injuring cause has been 
allowed to operate. 

Notwithstanding all this, in every instance where the grain has 
been perfectly malted, weight is the only certain standard now known 
for determining the value of malt; and this is now so well understood 
in the markets, that it is not unusual for the buyer of malt to be 
provided with a pair of scales and a small measure, and to govern his 
opinion of the price by the weight which his measure of the sample 
yields. In all malt, therefore, which has been perfectly malted, there 
can be no question of the heaviest being the best. 

VARIETIES OF MALT. 

Strictly speaking, there are only three varieties of malt, viz. 
brown, amber, and pale malt: the first two are peculiar to porter, 
and have special reference to its flavour and colour; the third is the 
general basis as well of all porter as of every other species of malt 
liquor; and it is the only one which merits any consideration in the 
general question of malting. Brown malt receives all its peculiar 
qualities in the kiln, by an operation called blowing; it is spread 
there very thin, and a very quick and active heat is passed through 
it from flaming faggots: the sudden application of the heat converts 
the moisture in the grain into vapour, which blows up the husk, and 
the heat catching it in its distended state hardens and prevents it from 
collapsing; hence the grains of such malt are large and hollow, and 
increase the measure from one to two bushels in a quarter. The sac- 
charine of. this malt is nearly all destroyed by the operation of the 
fire, and its sole object in porter is to communicate flavour and co- 
lour; but as these qualities are probably to be obtained from other 
materials than malt, some porter brewers are not using it at all, and 
the making of it is very rapidly declining. Amber malt is a species 
between brown and pale, and is also made on the kiln by giving it 
less fire than the former, and more than the latter; it is still gene- 
rally used in porter along with pale malt, but the quantity made is 
inconsiderable. 

FRAUDS OF WATERING ON THE FLOORS, 

There are no frauds of any extent practicable at a malt-house, ex- 
cept those which are immediately connected with and entirely depend 
on the practice of watering on the floors. These last are three im 
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number, viz. draining the cistern before the time prescribed by law, 
in order to keep down the gauges in the couch; wholly emptying the 
cistern to be fraudulently worked as a distinct floor; and privately 
plundering the cistern of parts of the corn in order to be mixed with 
the youngest floor. As the grain in each of these frauds is short- 
wet in the cistern, it would be impracticable to carry it forward in a 
sufficiently malted state to the kiln without watering it upon the 
floors. Of the first I shall say nothing as it explains itself. In- 
stances of both the others I have myself detected; and what is more, 
an instance of the second was in a foot walk, and had been practised 
to a great extent. But it isin rides where it can be pursued almost 
with impunity, from the officer's visits at the malt-house being only 
two or three times a-week ; and I am inclined to believe that it is fol- 
lowed in such situations to a degree much beyond what has yet been 
discovered or even disputed. It requires, indeed, the use of a large 
kiln, and where that has been provided, it is only necessary to get 
the oldest floor there immediately before the cistern is fraudulently 
emptied; and though it must, like every other fraud, at particular 
stages of its practice, afford indication of what is doing to a vigilant 
and intelligent officer; yet, for the most part, an officer may survey 
in the usual manner for a length of time without observing any thing 
to call forth his suspicions. I can even readily believe that a cautious 
and artful maltster may defraud the revenue of half the duty which 
he ought to pay by means of this fraud, and yet incur in the practice 
of it but very little risk, provided he is indulged with watering the 
short wet corn on the floors. 

The third fraud of robbing (or as it is called in trade gelding) the 
cistern, and mixing the plundered corn with the youngest floor, cer- 
tainly has been, and there is reason to fear it is yet practised to a 
most injurious degree, as the present restriction against watering on 
the floors does not extend to a period sufficiently late to exclude its 
practicability, and which indeed may be equally said of the preceding 
fraud. The one, however, of which I am now speaking is too 
well known at the Board from the numerous detections which have 
been made of it, to require any particular description or comment 
from me. 
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DR. MILLAR’S LECTURES ON ELECTRICITY AND 
GALVANISM AT EDINBURGH. 


In the first lecture, after stating the importance of a knowledge of 
the laws of electricity, in relation to the striking appearances and 
irresistible effects of this power, whether existing in nature or being 
excited by art, and particularly that modification of it denominated 
Galvanism, a short historical view was given of the origin and pro- 
gress of this scieuce. It was observed that the earliest notice of 
any fact connected with electricity on record is, that yellow amber, 
when rubbed, has the power of attracting light bodies, and that 
Thales of Miletus was so much struck with this property, that he 
supposed it was animated. Theophrastus, in his book on precious 
stones, is the first writer who expressly mentions the attractive power 
of amber on light bodies, such as pieces of straws, and small pieces 
of wood, and even thin pieces of copper and iron. The same pro- 
perty of amber is noticed by Pliny, and is occasionally alluded to 
by later naturalists ; but it is curious to observe, that during the 
long period of two thousand two hundred years from the time of 
Thales, who flourished six hundred years before Christ, or of one 
thousand nine hundred years from the time of Theophrastus, whe 
lived three hundred years before the christian era, so slow was the 
progress of electrical knowledge, only one other substance was dis- 
covered to possess a property analogous to amber. At the end of 
this period, Dr. Gilbert of London, in a work De Magnete, a kindred 
subject, relates a number of experiments on electrial substances, and 
he first discovered the electrical property of glass, which has since 
become of such essential importance in cultivating and extending the 
science of electricity. 

Mr. Boyle, about seventy years after the time of Dr. Gilbert, con- 
tributed something to the stock of electrical science ; and contempo- 
rary with him, Otto Guericke of Magdeburgh, first employed a globe 
of sulphur, which being mounted on an axis, and whirled round in a 
wooden frame, was rubbed with his hand. This was the first attempt 
in the construction of an electrical machive. The same philosopher 
was the first who observed the electric light. This light was more 
distinctly seen by Dr. Wall, when he rubbed polished amber with his 
hand. During the operation he heard a number of little cracklings, 
each of which produced a little flash of light, This suggested to him 
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the probability of electricity and lightning being similar; and he ap- 
pears to be the first to whom this similarity occurred. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, Mr. Hawksbee made 
the first satisfactory experiments on the electric power of glass, by 
whirling round in a frame, and rubbing with his hand, a globe formed 
of that substance. 

About the year 1729, Mr. Grey, in conjunction with Mr. Wheeler, 
instituted a valuable series of curious experiments on the peculiar 
properties of silk as an electric. But the year 1746 constitutes one 
of the most remarkable eras in the history of electricity, on account 
of the discovery of the Leyden phial, by means of which the wonder- 
ful accumulation of the electric fluid in glass was observed. 

In 1752 Dr. Franklin made the grand discovery of the identity of 
electricity and lightning. The same philosopher first constructed an 
electrical battery, by which the electric fluid can be still more accu- 
mulated, and its effects rendered still more conspicuous. About this 
time too, great improvements were made in the construction of elec- 
trical apparatus; and from the ardour, the perseverance, and inge- 
nuity of philosophers, both in Britain and on the continent, who now 
began to prosecute electrical inquiries, the science received many 
great and valuable improvements. It seemed, however, to be in 
some measure supplanted by the singular and unexpected discoveries 
of that modification of it, distinguished by the name of Galvanism, 
the first hint of which was announced about twenty years ago. 

Dr. Millar then gave a view of the theory of Alpinus, as the 
simplest and most rational that had yet been proposed. According 
to this theory all electrical appearances are produced by a peculiar 
fluid. The particles of this fluid repel each other, and attract the 
particles of all other matter with a force increasing as the distances 
increase. ‘The electric fluid penetrates all bodies, but with different 
degrees of facility. It passes readily through some bodies, as the 
metals, and is retained by others, or moves through them with difli- 
culty, as glass and some other substances; and hence glass and 
similar matters are called electrics or non-conductors, and metals are 
denominated non-electrics or conductors. This theory supposes that 
all bodies in nature have a certain quantity of electric fluidy which is 
natoral to them ; and when that quantity is inereased to ntore than 
what is natural in any body, it is said to be electrified positively or 
plus, and when the electric fluid in any body is diminished below its 
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natural quantity, that body is then said to be electrified negatively 
or minus. Herc the electrics, as glass and other vitrified matters, 
precious stones, &c. and the non-electrics, as the metals, water, and 
other fluids, &c. were enumerated, and the lecture was concluded 
with the exhibition of many beautiful and striking experiments, by 
means of a powerful electrical machine, and an extensive apparatus, 
in illustration of the laws of electricity, 


TT 


ON INCONVENIENCE TO JOURNEYMEN 
MECHANICS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 





SiR, 


You, no doubt, are no stranger to the laudable endeavour (in some 
respects) of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, particularly in 
their over zealous attempts to prohibit buying and selling on the 
Sabbath-day, thinking it highly meritorious in being able to convict 
a butcher in the crime of selling a shoulder of mutton-to a half 
starved family, or a baker for taking it home when dressed at his 
oven. Now let me observe to this society, through the medium of 
your work, that the only way to prevent traffic and buying on the 
Sabbath-day, would be some law or inducement to enforce the mas- 
ters of mechanics to pay their different workmen at an early hour on 
Saturday evening; for it isa well known fact throughout this metro- 
polis, that many masters put off seeking for money to pay their men 
to the last moment, in consequence of which they do not get paid 
(perhaps then only in paper) till near twelye o’clock on Saturday 
night ; thus rendering the clamorous riot of a tap-room habitual to 
the industrious and honest mechanic, who, but for his master’s neglie 
gence might be comfortably seated by his own fire-side, surrounded 
by his family, and have finished all his arrangements for the domestic 

economy of the ensuing week. Until this evil is remedied, the total 

prohibition of serving on Sundays would deprive many av honest 

family of their sustenance: if remedied, the mechanic would com 

plete his little household arrangements in due time, and instead of 
employing his Sunday morning in providing for the necessities of bis 
family, be enabled to prepare for his weekly visit to his parish 

church, 


ec 2 
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the probability of electricity and lightning being similar; and he ap- 
pears to be the first to whom this similarity occurred. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, Mr. Hawksbee made 
the first satisfactory experiments on the electric power of glass, by 
whirling round in a frame, and rubbing with his hand, a globe formed 
of that substance. 

About the year 1729, Mr. Grey, in conjunction with Mr. Wheeler, 
instituted a valuable series of curious experiments on the peculiar 
properties of silk as an electric. But the year 1746 constitutes one 
of the most remarkable eras in the history of electricity, on account 
of the discovery of the Leyden phial, by means of which the wonder- 
ful accumulation of the electric fluid in glass was observed. 

In 1752 Dr. Franklin made the grand discovery of the identity of 
electricity and lightning. The same philosopher first constructed an 
electrical battery, by which the electric fluid can be still more accu- 
mulated, and its effects rendered still more conspicuous. About this 
time too, great improvements were made in the construction of elec- 
trical apparatus; and from the ardour, the perseverance, and inge- 
nuity of philosophers, both in Britain and on the continent, who now 
began to prosecute electrical inquiries, the science received many 
great and valuable improvements. It seemed, however, to be in 
some measure supplanted by the singular and unexpected discoveries 
of that modification of it, distinguished by the name of Galvanism, 
the first hint of which was announced about twenty years ago. 

Dr. Millar then gave a view of the theory of Alpinus, as the 
simplest and most rational that had yet been proposed. According 
to this theory all electrical appearances are produced by a peculiar 
fluid. The particles of this fluid repel each other, and attract the 
particles of all other matter with a force increasing as the distances 
increase. ‘The electric fluid penetrates all bodies, but with different 
degrees of facility. It passes readily through some bodies, as the 
metals, and is retained by others, or moves through them with difli- 
culty, as glass and some other substances; and hence glass and 
similar matters are called electrics or non-conductors, and metals are 
denominated non-electrics or conductors. This theory supposes that 
all bodies in nature have a certain quantity of electric flui@y which is 
natural to them ; and when that quantity is inereased to amore than 
what is natural in any body, it is said to be electrified positively or 

plus, and when the electric fluid in any body is diminished below its 
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natural quantity, that body is then said to be electrified negatively 
or minus. Herc the electrics, as glass and other vitrified matters, 
precious stones, &c. and the non-electrics, as the metals, water, and 
other fluids, &c. were enumerated, and the lecture was concluded 
with the exhibition of many beautiful and striking experiments, by 
means of a powerful electrical machine, and an extensive apparatus, 
in illustration of the laws of electricity. 
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ON INCONVENIENCE TO JOURNEYMEN 
MECHANICS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 


You, no doubt, are no stranger to the laudable endeavour (in some 
respects) of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, particularly in 
their over zealous attempts to probibit buying and selling on the 
Sabbath-day, thinking it highly meritorious in being able to convict 
a butcher in the crime of selling a shoulder of mutton -to a half 
starved family, or a baker for taking it home when dressed at his 
oven. Now let me observe to this society, through the medium of 
your work, that the only way to prevent traffic and buying on the 
Sabbath-day, would be some law or inducement to enforce the mas- 
ters of mechanics to pay their different workmen at an early hour on 
Saturday evening; for it is a well known fact throughout this metro- 
polis, that many masters put off seeking for money to pay their men 
to the last moment, in consequence of which they do not get paid 
(perhaps then only in paper) till near twelye o'clock on Saturday 
night ; thus rendering the clamorous riot of a tap-room habitual to 
the industrious and honest mechanic, who, but for his master’s neglie 
gence might be comfortably seated by his own fire-side, surrounded 
by his family, and have finished all his arrangements for the domestic 
economy of the ensuing week. Until this evil is remedied, the total 
prohibition of serving on Sundays would deprive many a» honest 
family of their sustenance: if remedied, the mechanic would com 
plete his little household arrangements in due time, and instead of 
employing his Sunday morning in providing for the necessities of his 
family, be enabled to prepare for his weekly visit to his parish 
chuych, 
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To the want ofa regulation in this behalf, must in a great degree 
be attributed the rapid growth of contempt towards religion, which 
is so observable among tlie lower classes of society. Tired with 
their morning excursion, they run into the first public-house they 
find open, where falling into company, perhaps with some shop-mate, 
they spend those hours which should have been set aside for devo- 
tion (the publican but too often under the’ pretence of closing his 
doors during divine service, shutting them in till church is over) in 
debasing the image of their Creator. 

These facts are submitted not only to the society to whom this 
more particularly belongs, but also that the master tradesman may 
render his assistance in the first instance, to make any compulsory 
steps unnecessary, 

Your's, &c. 
PHILANTHROPOS. 
EE “eo 


ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF COMMERCE AS A 
NATIONAL CONCERN. 
BY J. MASSI. 
(Continued from page 45, No. 37.) 


Two centuries ago philosophy was a dry, perplexing, and un 
profitable study, because the professors of it chiefly employed them- 
selves in forming hypotheses according to their several fancies, and 
in coining hard words to gain serious attention to systematical 
fiction; which vain pursuits gave rise to numberless doubts and 
controversies, without bringing any increase of natural knowledge: 
but from the time that Lord Bacon laid the foundation of another 
sort of philosophy, ingenious men have continually been acquiring 
knowledge of the nature and properties of bodies, for they do not 
now wholly employ themselves in fancying how natural operations 
are effected, but examine by experiment in what manner nature acts. 
By these means, judgment hath got some foundation to build upon; 
for experiments, or facts, and reason going hand-in-hand, they help 
each other in philosophy, as well as in other branches of knowledge 
and in the common concerns of life; since by knowing how some 
things are, we can judge how similar things may be: and when pro- 
per facts have been as closely pursued in commerce as experiments 
have been regarded in philosophy, I am persuaded that such puysuits, 
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will be attended with much greater success; for in the former, both 
causes and effects are discoverable to the mind; but in the latter, there 
are many things quite above human comprehension. 

There must have been a time when geometrical knowledge was as 
unsettled as commercial knowledge now is, and yet, the principles of 
the former have been longestablished upon a firm foundation ; so that 
I cannot see any reason why the principles of the latter may not be 
established in the same manner: for all commercial measures are 
either good or bad to the nation which makes them; and since, in 
most instances, it is either very plain, or can be demonstrated by a 
chain of reasoning founded on facts or on self-evident principles, 
whether a measure of that sort is or will be good or bad, commercial 
knowledge certainly may be established upon a firm foundation. . 

The various migrations of commerce do indeed give some reason 
for thinking that the knowledge of it cannot be reduced to fixed 
principles ; but the foree of that reason will disappear, when it is 
considered that neither the productive laws of nature nor the prin- 
ciples of arts and sciences ‘are at all affected by the removal or 
decay of those things to which they give being or form; for the 
laws of vegetation are still the same, though millions of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers die every year; and the principles of govern- 
ment remain unaltered, though many mighty kingdoms have been 
overthrown. 

Temperance and exercise still are as conducive to health and 
long life as they were in the early ages of the world, though great 
numbers of people who lived’ temperately are long since dead ; -the 
principles of geometry are the same as they were when first disco- 
vered, though many stately edifices which were built by geometrical 
rules are now crumbled into ruins; and the same commercial laws 
which brought wealth and naval power to Egypt, Greece, and Car- 
thage, two or three thousand years ago, would, under the like circum- 
stances, bring wealth and naval power to the present inhabitants of 
those countries, 

For commerce doth not remove from one country to another by 
chance, but in consequence of great events or adequate causes ; such 
as the calamities of war, oppressive goverament, &c. in the countries 
where it was seated; or greater natural advantages, greater protec- 
tion from government, new. discoveries, &c. in the couhtries to 
which it removes ; and agrecable to this we find, that the Chinese 
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and East-Indian nations, which are said to have been some of the 
most ancient traders, do still carry on a vast trade, though the pre- 
sent inhabitants of Egypt, Greece, and the African territory of 
Carthage, have but little trade. 

All which matters being coasidered, there appears to me to be very 
great reason for asserting, that the migrations of commerce neither 
prove nor indicate any thing against the practicability of establishing 
commercial knowledge upon fixed principles; and the continuance 
of a vast trade in China, East-India, &c. from the early ages of the 
world to this time, may very well pass for a proof of their not being 
any inbred principle of migration in commerce; more especially as 
history will warrant my saying that the removals of commerce from. 
Egypt and Carthage, to Greece and Reme, &c. were owing to con- 
quest, oppression or barbarism. 

So that there is a double security against those difficulties which 
the various migrations of commeree seem to throw in the way; for 
the longest course of national experience recorded in history, declares 
against their being any inbred principle of migration in commerce ; 
and the four analagous cases which | have mentioned here, do plainly 
shew that such a principle, if it exists in commerce, cannot affect 
either the stability of commercial knowledge, or the practicability of 
reducing it to fixed principles ; for the productive laws of nature and 
rules of art, neither are nor can be affected by the mutation or disso- 
lution of the things thereby produced. 

But there are other sorts of mutation which give somewhat more 
reason for thinking that commercial knowledge cannot be reduced te 
fixed principles, because they enforce alterations in commercial mea- 
sures; for such is the constitution of human affairs, that they never 
continue long in the same situation, but do as it were keep moving in 
the round of peace, war, prosperity, and adversity ; according as they 
are propelled by the wills of princes, the administration of govern- 
ment, the dispositions of nations, &c. and from hence ariseth a neces- 
sity of sometimes altering commercial measures, which should ever be 
accommodated to those superior mutations. 

For it was wisely observed by Sir William Temple, that trade can- 
not grow or thrive to any degree without a confidence both'of public 
and private safety ; and it is equally true, that trade cannot grow or 
thrive toany degree without a retaliation both of unfriendly and 

friendly commercial measures; because, the ability of one nation to 
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carry on trade with other nations doth chiefly and in general de- 
pend, upon nearly as great quantities of the commodities and manu- 
factures of such one nation being consumed by the people of 
other nations, as that nation consumes of their commodities and ma- 
nufactures. 

All the mines in Peru, Mexico, and Brasil do not annually yield 
gold and silver sufficient to pay for the foreign commodities and 
manufactures which yearly are consumed by the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese; and as to the other European nations, which have scarcely 
any other gold and silver than what was extracted from those mines, 
and gained by them in a long course of trade, it is manifest that 
they cannot for a continuance maintain their foreign trade upon any 
other terms than those of exchanging commodities and manufactures 
with each other; although they can bear to lose by some branches 
of trade, so long as they gain proportionably by others. 

This being the case, it is evident, that princes and states are 
under a necessity of permitting their subjects to consume the commo- 
dities and manufactures of other countries wherein the consumption 
of their commodities and manufactures is in like manner permitted ; 
and that princes are also under a necessity of retaliating upon an un- 
friendly nation, whatever injuries their subjects suffer in conse- 
quence of prohibitions or high duties being laid upon the commodi- 
ties and manufactures, which those subjects send to such unfriendly 
nation; or at least, to retaliate so far as the circumstances of affairs 
will permit. 

These matters being premised, it is now to be inquired, whether 
or not such changes of commercial measures as are made necessary 
by the establishment of commercial friendship between princes who 
were before in a state of commercial enmity, do, or can, in the or- 
dinary course of things, make it impracticable to establish commer- 
cial knowledge upon fixed principles ?—And upon this occasion, I 
must again observe, that neither the productive laws of nature, nor 
the principles of arts and sciences, are in the least altered by apply- 
ing them to other matter, persons, or things, nor do they in such 
cases produce any other than their wonted effects. 

The productive laws of nature are not altered by the sowing of 
corn in other land, for English wheat sown in North America, and 
Nogth American wheat sown in England, will both produce wheat, 
though perhaps somewhat different in goodness, according to the 
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difference of seasons and the differing qualities of the soil where 
grown; the principles of government are alike, whether the people 
thereby governed live in Europe or Asia; temperance and exercise 
are, as conducive to health and long life in New England as in Old 
England ; geometrical rules retain the same efficacy in supporting 
houses, so far as depends upon form, whether they are built of stone 
or of brick; and by parity of reasoning, the principles of commer- 
cial knowledge, whatever they are, must retain their nature and 
efficacy in all changes of application. 

But after removing these foundations for doubt, many persons 
probably will imagine, that there must be some latent and insuper- 
able obstacle to the establishment of commercial knowledge upon 
fixed principle, or otherwise the thing would have been done before 
this time ; and if it had not been well known that right and wrong are 
demonstrable in many commercial measures, though not without vast 
difficulty in some cases as matters now stand, there might have been 
reason for suspecting that there must be some such latent obstacle ; 
but since the fundamental principles of right and wrong in commer- 
cial matters are generally agreed upon, and have led to the discovery 
of right and wrong in several intricate cases, there cannot be much 
foundation for such suspicion. 

Neither the Greeks nor the Romans knew any thing of the art of 
letter-printing ; and yet, now the discovery is made, any man who 
hath seen the process of such printing may well wonder, how an art 
so plain in wature and so great in use, could escape being discovered 
by two such learned nations. Nor did men know te what causes the 
colours red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, indigo, and their 
compounds were owing ; till Sir Isaac Newton demonstrated by expe- 
riments, &c. that livht consists of particles of matter endowed with 
coloriiic properties, and that the redness of roses, the greenness of 
leaves, &c. are caused by their reflecting only the red and green- 
making particles of light, and retaining all the others. 

But this is far from being the case in regard to the elementary part 
of commercial knowledge; for the fundamental maxims already set- 
tled, the analogy of things, and that natural continuity of parts 
which ever exists, whether discovered or not, and conducts the mind 
from the roct to the several branches of each sort of scientific kriow- 
ledge ; these, I say, do altogether give evidence so copious as to the 
matter of it, and yet so clearly and strongly to the same point, that 
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I think no man, after considering the whole, can, without doing vio- 
lence to his judgment, doubt of it being practicable to establish 
upon fixed principles the elementary part of commercial knowledge. 

It is, however, to be remembered, that men in search of scientific 
knowledge are, in point of progress, but as the scarcely visible in- 
sects which imperceptibly creep upon the bodies, branches, and 
leaves of trees; for the human mind cannot ascend to the sum- 
mit of acquirable knowledge, by any other means than setting out 
from the foundation, and traversing over all the intermediate parts ; 
and when it is considered what vast improvements have from time 
to time been made in several arts and sciences, since the first 
discovery thereof, the labours of each improver will seem but as 
the travels of an insect, whose period of existence is measured by a 
summer's day. 

This is indeed a mortifying consideration, and yet it may be of 
much use in the present case, by keeping the mind in a proper tem- 
perament between the extremes of despair and impatient desire; 
for it is necessary to be satisfied that the undertaking is practica- 
ble, aud at the same time, to be so armed against disappointment, 
that no slight foil may discourage a man from returning to the 
charge; for sciences unknown are not to be considered as rivers, 
whose courses and branchings may easily be found out by sailing or 
rowing up them ; but as mines of silver, the form and extent whereof 
cannot be discovered otherwise than by removing the earth or dig- 
ging out the ore. 

No wonder then, if there should be many mines of silver and of 
knowledge which men are totally ignorant of, though every age and 
each civilized nation hath produced a succession of diligent inquirers 
after both; or that a seeming poverty in the ore of some mines of 
science hath prevented mankind from knowing much more of them, 
than that there are such mines; or that the working of other mines, 
which are of value, should have been discontinued for want¥of pro- 
tection, or of means to proceed therein; or that later ages have dis- 
covered new veins in those mines of knowledge, which till then were 
thought to have been quite exhausted and worked out, many ages 
before. 

It is almost impossible to convey an idea of all the labour and dif- 
ficulties which now attend the acquiring a knowledge of trade as a 
national concern ; fora man must first collect fifteen hundred, or 
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more, commercial books and pamphlets, and then begin to turn over 
the ruins, &c. as before-mentioned ; or if he reads such books and 
pamphlets as he collects them, it probably will be twelve years before 
all the scattered materials can be collected and placed in proper order; 
for my commercial collectton was above twelve years in making, 
though I resided in London, and was not sparing of either time or 
money to enlarge it. 

And I thought the undertaking was in great forwardness when I had 
collected so many materials, and placed them in such order that, by 
the help of a catalogue, any one book or pamphlet might be im- 
mediately found, and all which were written upon any branch of ma- 
nufactory or trade be sovn selected; but when I came to examine 
what materials I had relating to the leather-trade, the silk-trade, and 
the sugar-trade, upon which three branches | have already written, 
there appeared such a want of useful matter, that I found it difficult 
to treat of those three branches of trade, with any tolerable degree 
of satisfaction. — 

And yet, there is no other way to acquire a satisfactory knowledge 
of the state, &c. of the manufactories and trade of this kingdom, 
than by treating of each branch separately, and so that their increase, 
decrease, influence, &c, may appear; for every part must be distinctly 
known, or the whole cannot be well understood: but it is not to be 
expected that one gentleman in a hundred will employ several months 
time in rummaging over books, pamphlets, and parliamentary cases, 
in order to find out the state of any branch of trade; nor is it by any 
means right, that such valuable knowledge should be so difficult to 
come at. 

I think it expedient to mention these things, because they fully 
explain how it comes'to pass, that the knowledge of trade as a na- 
tional concern hath hitherto been kept at a very low ebb, and not been 
well auderstood by men who had abilities to learn all that is acquira- 
ble; but such men cannot with justice to themselves, their families, 
or their country, sacrifice half their time in going through all the 
drudgery mentioned here ; and until the end can be obtained without 
submitting to such disagreeable means, the knowledge of trade as a 
national concern will continue very imperfect and be confined to e 
few persons. ; 

. (To be continued.) 
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COFFEE RECOMMENDED AS A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR TEA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
SiR, 


One of your former Correspondents has very laudably endeavour- 
ed to persuade your readers of tle great benefit to be derived to the 
British traders and West Indian planters, in a more general consump- 
tion of coffee instead of tea, On this subject I have lately observed 
a meeting of coffee-holders summoned by public advertisement to 
meet at the London Tavern; their object, I make no doubt, was to 
devise some means to be recommended to government for a furthér- 
ance of the above views; but not having heard of any steps being 
since taken, or even recommended, by the said meeting, I beg leave 
to submit my humble opinion on this matter, which, if not found ad- 
visable by those more versed in the arrangement of political com- 
merce, they may rest assured, it has been submitted with the best 
intention. 

We are all well aware, that to root out long custom and natural 
prejudice requires something more than plain writing on the subject, 
and all the most elaborate essays to prove the ill effects of tea upon 
the constitution, in breeding nervous complaints; national [oss sus- 
tained by the exportation of bullion to China, to the great detriment 
of our West India planters, &c. will be of no avail, unless some su- 
perior power or remedy is devised. I am also aware, that any steps 
taken to supersede the use of tea would be highly detrimental to our 
revenue ; but let the duty on tea be increased about two shillings and 
sixpence per pound, this would, no doubt, lessen the consumption 
of tea partially, but as the advocates for that beverage would give it 
up but with the greatest reluctance, many, however ill they could 
afford it, would continue the use thereof; and was the consumption 
lessened one-half, there would be no defalcation in the revenue. This, 
it is also true, would be turning a branch of trade to the West In- 
dian market at the expence of our East India Company; but, in de- 
ciding which should have the preference, I think, in point of equity, 
there can be very little doubt. 

Dp?2 
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Another means of promoting the consumption of coffee for the 
foreign trade, which has of late been so deficient, let me recommend 
following the plan of the continental ruler in pushing off his wines. 
** No vessel licensed to export goods from France, or after importation 
ef permitted goods, is permitted to clear out without a certain pro- 
portion of wines on board ;” the consequence is, in order to have the 
benefits of a licence, the vessels take on board their proportion,of 
wine (of the most inferior quality), and as soon as they are out at sea 
throw it overboard; but this has the effect of getting rid of so much 
wine for the country. On this score, let the British Government 
stipulate in their commercial licences, of a certain class, that they 
shall have a small proportion of the tonnage in coffee, this would fol- 
low the example of the French wines, as it would be very immaterial 
to our coffee traders and holders how the same was disposed of, the 
effect of its real consumption would be equally beneficial, 

I am, Sir, 
Your's, &c. 


Leadenhall Street, July 22, 1811. 


— 
ON FRIAR’S BALSAM, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


CONCEIVING the following article may not be deemed unworthy 
@ small space in your valuable and extensively circulated work, you 
will oblige-a constant reader and well-wisher thereto, by giving it an 
insertion whenever it may suit your convenience. 
l am, &e. 
Oxford Street, Aug. 7, 1811. F. L. 


TO MAKE THE GENUINE FRIAR'S BALSAM. 

Put four ounces of sarsaparella, cut in short pieces, two ounces of 
China root, sliced thin, and an ounce of Virginia snake-weed, cut 
small, with one quart of spirits of wine, in a two-quart bottle. “Set it 
in the sun, ‘or'any equal degree of heat, shaking it two or three times 
a day till the spirit be tinctured of a fine golden yellow ; then pour 
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off the infusion into another bottle; and, putting in eight ounces of 
gum guaicum, set it in the sun, or some warm place, shaking it very 
often, till all the gum be dissolved, which will generally be in about 
ten or twelve days. It must now be a second time cleared from the 
dregs; and, having received an ounce of Peruvian balsam, be well 
shaken, and again placed in the sun or other moderate heat, for two 
days; after which, an ounce of balm of Gilead being added, it is to 
be once more shaken together, and finally set in a warm place for 
fourteen days, when it will be quite fit for use, and keep many 
years. ‘ 

There were, formerly, scarcely any, complaints, either external 
or internal, for which this admirable balsam was rot considered as 
an effectual remedy. It has, in truth, many virtues when properly 
made, but, as a mere vulnerary, for common flesh wounds, the simpler 
and cheaper balsams, sold under the name of Friar’s balsam, Tur- 
fington’s balsam, and the Traumatic balsam of the London Dispen- 
satory, are usually efficacious. Neither of these, however, nor any 
of the other compound balsams, or restorative drops, formed on the 
basis of this true Friar’s balsam, are so well adapted for internal use; 
and some of them, as commonly manufactured for sale, are quite 
unfit for any such purpose. The dose of genuine Friar’s balsam, for 
consumptions, or any inward ulcer, &c. is about half a table spoon 
ful on a lump of sugar, in any liquid vehicle once::or twice a 
day, according to the urgency of the case, using moderate exercise 
while in the habit of taking it. In any soreness of the stomach, and 
for some coughs, twenty or thirty drops, occasiontfly taken,‘ dften 
give complete relief; and, in almost every weakhess or debility, they 
may be advantageously resorted to, as well as by pefsons afflicted 
with scorbutic complaints, and other taints ‘or impurities of the 
blood. 


eg 
COFFEE VERSUS BEER. 
FROM J.P. MALCOLM’s MISCELLANEOUS ANECDOTES. 


THE ladies of Holland were particularly attached to coffee pre- 
vious to and’ in the year 1790; they met in parties at their different 
houses, and sipped and talked alternately with infinite satisfaction. 
The half-animated Dutchman who aspired to the character of a beau 
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or polished gentleman, aitracted by the vivacity of this description 
of society, became insensibly attached to the exhilarating liquid, and 
gradually neglected the pipe and the brown jug: wome im an in- 
ferior station of life, always on the alert to arrange themselves in the 
ranks of fashion, honoured coffee with their approbation; and the 
boors who paid their court to them in the inviting arbours and rural 
shades of the public drinking-gardens, found the necessity imperi- 
ous, which compelled them to resign the glass for the china cup. 

Coffee concerns remained in this prosperous state for a consider- 
able length of time, and the importers and retailers and grocers re- 
joiced exceedingly ; but as it is decreed by fate that the old proverb, 
** One man’s meat is another man’s poison,” must ever remain founded 
on the basis of truth, the brewers and the farmers of the excise upon 
beer languished in the midst of their beverage, which remained un- 
sold and forgotten, except by a certain description of determined 
topers who never proceed out of a regular and systematic track; 
these worthies, however, were not sufficiently numerous to support a 
whole trade and the army of excise. The injured party, becoming 
highly irritated, determined upon actual hostilities with the obtrusive 
foreign berry, and began their attack by a petition to the States 
General, in which they represented, that the consumption of beer 
was so materially lessened, their business barely paid the necessary 
expences, and that the excise suffered in proportion. 

it is said that some of their High Mightinesses observed upon this 
petition, they thought the country suffered by a culpable indulgence 
on their parts, and recommended a duty which should prevent the 
use of coffee by any but the rich; proposing forty florins for a 
license instead of four then paid; others, dreading domestic dissen- 
sion, inclined to let things remain as they were, and prevailing, a 
compromise took place, by which the drinkers were more equally 
divided between coffee and beer. 


CAUSES OF INSOLVENCY, 1706. 

It may be interesting to some of my readers to compare the facts 
now laid before them on this subject with present customs. The 
Observator of John Tutchin, which has been noticed before, asserts, 
that the apprentices of his time prepared the way for their subse- 
quent ruin, by becoming masters before they were men, by refusing 
to clean the shoes of the family, or carry their master’s Bible after 
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them to church, and by learning the way to the theatres, rather than 
to places for divine worship. The ancestors of his. generation, he 
adds, knew nothing of the practice of young men keeping horses 
during their servitude, to take the air in the country on Sundays and 
holidays; the consequences of which were visible enough in their 
future lives. These evils Tutchin attributed to the total indifference 
of the masters as to the welfare of the souls and bodies of their ap- 
prentices: besides, he accused the former of endeavouring to ruin 
the latter on their commencing trade, by contriving to introduce them 
to parish-offices, to serve as jurors, and to have them called upon 
the livery in their companies, leaving them the disagreeable alter- 
native of paying heavy fines, or non-attendance upon their customers 
or employers. 

Another cause of bankruptcy arose from the general propensity 
of the young tradesmen for “ playing at soldiers in our artillery 
grounds,” before the expiration of their term, and when they became 
their own masters. 

“* Perhaps,” says the author, “ those that have been bred to trade 
may find out more means by which persons become insolvent; but 
if we name a general cause, extravagance is the chief reason. This 
may be seen every where ; not only in the masters and mistresses, but 
even in the servants, who now, by their habit, cannot be distinguished 
from able housekeepers.” 

ROYAL CUSTOM IN FRANCE, 1697—ABOLISHED—AND REVIVED 
BY THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 

Those who are familiar with the ancient history of France, and 
remember the character of the people during the reign of Louis XIV. 
will readily subscribe to the truth of the position, that nothing ap- 
peared less probable than that the abolition of royalty should happen 
in the reign of his great-grandson Louis XVI. 

The ambition of the former of these monarchs, and his severe 
exactions, were certainly incentives to discontent; but if such pre- 
vailed, the splendour of the court operated in dazzling the senses of 
the majority, who exulted in every victory obtained by the armies of 
their king; and by the sole operation of conceit and vanity, each in- 
dividual conceived himself personally interested in his glory. In- 
spired with a most singular excess of loyalty, statues arose at the 
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command of the public to the honour of Louis, surrounded by em- 
blems of conquests absurd and misapplied, and inscriptions egually 
ridiculous, flattering, and untrue, 

The king enjoyed this universal homage with infinite complacency, 
and never failed to return thanks to the Divinity for successes, ac- 
cording to ancient and prescribed usage, that made each moral 
man’s heart ache. On the 21st of August, 1697, the pious Louis ad- 
dressed the archbishop of Paris in the following letter, which the 
reader will have the kindness to compare with an extract, dated in 
July 1809 : 

** COUSIN, 

“ Aeth having been reduced to my obeisance at the opening of 
this campaign, this happy beginning could not be followed by a more 
glorious and important expedition, than that of the taking of Barce- 
lona, the siege of which I ordered at the same time to be carried on 
by land and by sea, by my cousin the Duke de Vendome, and by 
Count d’Estrees. All Europe hath seen the almost unconquerable 
difficulties of this enterprize: the Spaniards, looking upon Barcelona 
as the strongest bulwark of their states, have defended it within and 
without with an army not much less thine mine, and have shewed all 
the courage and constancy that nation is always capable of; but at 
last, after two-and-fifty days open trenches, and divers most vigorous 
actions on both sides, and so much the more obstinate on the side 
of the enemies, that, besides the help of their fortification, the troops 
they had within were often relieved by those they had without ; they 
have thought that they got glory enough by stopping so long the 
yalour of mine, and the capacity of the chief that commands them; 
and fearing the consequence of a general assault, they have capitu- 
‘lated, and yielded up the place to my cousin the Duke de Vendome, 
with the citadel of Mountjoy, which my army iad not been able to 
attack at the same time. ‘Phis conquest, by which I am become 
master of Catalonia, obliges me to give thanks te God, whose good- 
ness does not cease to favour my enterprises, and to bestow his 
blessings upon my arms. Therefore I write this letter to you, 
to tell you, that my intention is, that you do cause Te Deum to be 
sung.in the Metropolitan church of our good city of Paris, on the 
day and hour that the great Master or Masters of Ceremonies shall 
tell you from me, and I order him to invite my courts, and such as 
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are used to assist in the like ceremonies: heréupon, my cousin, I 
pray God to keep you, &c. Written at’ Versailles-the 2ist of 
August, 1697.” 

The causes and events which led to the French revolution cannot 
be related and discussed in the present instance; it will be quite 
sufficient to remind those who peruse this article, of the period when 
regenerated France swore in the most solemn manner to renounce 
royalty, and all its ramifications and customs, for ever ; ~when the 
magnificent cathedral of Nétre’ Dame at Paris lost all the honours 
lavished on it by piety and ostentation, and the bare walls witnessed 
the introduction of a frail female, under the new and scandalous title 
of the Goddess of Reason—a -goddess who taught her votaries to 
inscribe “ Death is an eternal —_ on the gates: of their ceme- 


teries. 

Such was France, and such were Frenchmen, when an: inilivi> 
dual, who executed the ireful commands ofvher rulers in a limited 
military capacity in a distant province, distinguished for its invincible 
loyalty, began to develop those talents for personal aggrandizement 
which have since transformed him from a fierce republican to‘an 
emperor,’and from a destroyer of altars to their restorer and! ardent 


protector. buwort yloeain 

He found the people worn out and estindenl with terror; half of 
them deprived of their relatives by the axe and proscriptions, and 
thoroughly satiated with new forms of government ; the moment had 
arrived when the French panted for a settled state ofrsociéty, and 
were ready to rescind all their oaths in rejection of monarchy; thus 
the favourite Buonaparte ascended the throne of ‘Louis ‘XIV.; like 
him he had his victories, and at length his bishops, archbishops, and 
his good city of Paris; those he addressed to sing Te Deum, almost 
in the words‘of his predecessor, and adds the succeeding remarkable 
passages :. 

“Though our Lord Jesus Christ sprang from the blood of David, 
he sought no worldly empiré : on the contrary, he required that in 
concerns ‘of this life men should obey Cesar. His great object was 
the delivérance and salvation of souls : We, the inheritor of Caesar's 
power, ‘are firmly resolved to maintain the independence of our 
throne, ‘and the inviolability of our rights; We shall persevere in the 
restoration of the great work of the worship of God; we shall com- 
municate to its ministers that respectability which we alone can give 
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them; we shall listen to their voice in all that concerns spiritual 
matters and affairs of conscience. 

‘© We shall not be drawn aside from the great end which we strive 
to attain, and in which he have hitherto succeeded in part—the re- 
storation of the altars of our divine worship; nor suffer ourselves to 
be persuaded, that these principles (as Greeks, English Protestants, 
and Calvinists affirm) are inconsistent with the independence of 
thrones and nations. God has enlightened us enough to remove 
guch errors far from us. Our subjects entertain no such fear,” &c. 


SWINDLING, IN 1697. 

This art has arrived at very great perfection, as we are officially 
informed by the various police offices; but it must be admitted that 
in the following instance the party concerned had nearly attained 
modern excellence in the profession., We are not honoured with his 
name ; however, the gentleman arrived from Holland by a packet, 
‘and landed et Harwich pennyless; it was night, and he knew not 
where to obtain a bed; fertjle in invention, a scheme soon occurred, 
which he put in practice without delay, by taking off his breeches 
and throwing them into the sea; hie then folded a long searlet cloak 
closely round him, and inquiring for an inn, was directed to one, 
whete he ordered a fowl for supper, aad three bottles of wine after- 
wards,.which the landlord shared by invitation; they! discussed the 
affairs of the two nations, were dehighted with each other's company, 
and parted perfect friends. 

The swindler was on the alert, and aeoen his operations early in 
the morning by a furious knocking; the chamberlaio no sooner ap- 
peared befoté him, than he demanded his breeches ; the servant pra- 
tested his own itinocence, and maintnined the intpossibility of any 
person having, access to the room during the night; the fellow knew 
the article in question could not be produced, and confident of suc- 
eéss, he vociferated for justice, till the landlord reqwired an expla- 
niation of the disturbance; the loss was once more stated, with 
threats of punishment: alarmed for the reputation of his house, and 
unable to bring the least evidence in his own fayour, or that of his 
servants, the innkeeper thought it most convenient to compromise 
the affair, and demanded what sum of money the stolen property 
contained. 

*‘ Nine guineas and twelve shillings,” replied the mam, ‘If that 
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is all,” said the host, “you shall immediately receive the aniount: 
rise, and I will lend you the necessary clothing for the present, and, 
provided you do not mention this unlucky event, a new pair of 
breeches shall be procured for you, in place of those lost.” After 
due deliberation with himself, whether it would be right to let such 
delinquents as the landlerd,and his domestics escape, the swindler 
relented; and all the stipulations being aecemplished, he departed, 
to practice his arts on. others; but, failing in his second essay, he 
was secured, and underwent the punishment prescribed by the law 
for offences of the above description. 


a 
ON HIGHGATE TUNNEL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 


SiR, 


As many of your readers may have occasion, not only to view the 
tunnel now constructing through Highgate-hill, but eventually to ex- 
plore it also, it is the opinion of one of your constant readers, that 
a more scientific account of it (in the matter of its arch) should be 
furnished ; the account already supplied is destitute of first principle, 
in as far as what is stated is undemonstrable; and, as the leading re- 
quisite in every undertaking of this nature should be correctness, P 
think it here necessary to quote what the author has said concerning 
the form and dimensions of the arch, in order that the engineer him- 
self, or some of your intelligent mathematical readers, may shew te 
the public, that what is now doing for their accommodation at High- 
gate, is for their safety also; for both of which the projectors are 
bound to secure.- It is said, “ the arch will be the segment of an 
ellipsis, having its long axis vertical twenty-eight feet, and its shorter 
axis horizontal twenty-four feet, the under part of the arch being 
drawn to a radius of twenty-six feet. The space for carriages and 
passengers will be twenty-four feet by twenty in height.”. This is so 
loose and unintelligible a description for a work of this nature, that 
it becomes absolutely essential that something better should be fur- 
nished, or few will be found to venture within so infernal a structure, 
The dimensions given for the interior of the tunnel are without the 
pale of demonstration, and what is not demonstrable is not to be 
endured in this age of true mathematical science ; in a future number 
EE2 
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I shall take occasion to be more at large on the subject of these kind 

of structures, some bold examples of which have already made their 

appearance in this and other countries. 

Aug. 19, 1811. A. 

ee 

INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE PRESENT 
STATE OF GIBRALTAR. 


(Continued from p.147, Vol. VII.) 


Tue rock, from its great height, affords numerous points of obser- 
vation. The signal-house, in the centre of the summit, commands 
the Atlantic, beyond the coast of Tangiers, so that not a ship can 
enter the straights unobserved. The levelled space on which it 
stands is about thirty feet diameter; and from it a ship of the line 
has a very diminutive appedrance. The prospect is altogether de- 
lightful ; toward the Mediterranean we distinctly see the mountains 
beyond Malaga, called the ‘‘ Sierra Nieva,” from the circumstance of 
their being always covered withsnow; they are distant, in a straight 
line, about one hundred and twenty miles. The towns, on the sea- 
coast, are numerous, and the country around is very picturesque. It 
is bounded on all sides, as far as the eye can reach, by lofty moun- 
tains; the vallies and plains, here and there, interspersed with ver- 
dure and trees. On the summit of one of the mountains, near the 
town of St. Roque, is a spot called the ‘‘ Queen of Spain’s chair,” 
her Catholic Majesty having sat there to witness the expected surren- 
der of the garrison in 1782. 

* The town of St. Roque is distant about eight miles, and is a dirty 
place, like other Spanish towns. Between this and Gibraltar are the 
Spanish lines, which bound a tract of light sandy soil, called the. 
neutral ground, about one mile in breadth, and three to four in 
length. They are protected at each end by two large forts, called. Fort 
St. Philip, on the west, and Fort Barbary, on the east; on the walls are 
a number of watch towers, and within the line are extensive barracks, 

ranges of huts for the troops, and one small wooden gateway 
which leads into Spain. 

In. time of war it is not uncommon for the officers of each nation 
to have intercourse with each other occasionally on the neutral 
ground, until formal notice be given that it is to cease. The zig-zag 
approaches which were thrown up here by twenty thousand of the 
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enemy in one night, are still visible, though nearly filled with 
sand. Human bones are often discovered in abundance on this spot. 

From the signal-house are also distinctly seen the fortifications of 
Ceuta; which are, from their great elevation on a rock, deemed im- 
pregnable, especially to the Moors, It is connected with Barbary 
by an isthmus of sand, but the town is thinly peopled: it has a 
good harbour, and seems to bea second Gibraltar, It is remarkable 
that since I have been here, the captain of the English packet " 
from Falmouth, actually mistook Ceuta for this place, and anchored 
there some hours, until he was blown eff by a gale of wind. 

This small portion of the African coast presents majestic moun- 
tains rising amid the clouds, particularly one called “ Apes’ Hill,” 
so named from the vast number of apes which inhabit it. 

Immediately opposite to the town of Gibraltar is Algeziras, a sea- 
port belonging to Spain, containing about twelve thousand inhabi- 
tants. It is defended by small rocks which are strongly fortified ; 
and is a rendezvous for ships of war and gun-boats which so much 
annoy the straights in war time. 

Some excellent serpentine roads are cut on the western;side of 
the rock, one of which leads to St. Michael’s cavern, about half an 
hour’s gentle. walk up the hill. This cavern is of an unknown 
depth, many attempts have, from time to time, been made to find its 
bottom, but without success. -General O‘Hara, it is said, descended 
considerably lower than any one before him, and, thinking that no 
person would venture to the depth he did, left a purse with money 
on the spot, which was to belong:to whoever would fetch it; a sol- 
dier went down and brought it up, but no one has succeeded him to 
the same. distance. 

It is a beautiful stalactitic cave, and opens by a chasm about eight 
feet high and four wide, leading into a gloomy sloping chamber, 
vaulted and supported, as it were, by a large pillar, naturally formed 
in the centre, and looking like the trunk of a decayed tree, from 
the base of which the descent commences. 

In the front of the entrance is a small space of ground, neatly le- 
velled and turfed, for the accommodation of blockheads who decide , 
points of honor! We pass, in coming here, through a chasm sunk 
in the rock about twenty feet deep, called the Devil’s Gap; it leads 
to a guard-house at the ‘‘Queen’s Gate,” which prevents improper 
access to the signal-house ; and near this is a very large mortar cu- 
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riously formed in the rock, commanding the dock-yard, and fired by 
a train. 

There is another cavern of smaller dimensions toward the north 
end of the rock ; here are:also a variety of stalactites, and some spar 
running in fine veins through a dark-grey stone, containing a kind of 
diamond. It is a small bright substance, which easily separates into 
crystals, and they are often sought for the purpose of making trifling 
ornaments, which are more curious than valuable. The petrifac- 
tions are worked into candlesticks, inkstands, seals, &c. &c. in great 
variety. 

The west side of the rock is covered here and there with the palm 
tree and the palmetta. The golden striped aloe and the prickly pear 
also grow luxufiantly aniid the crevices. The geranium, the rose, 
the broom, the asphodil, &c. are in flower; and a row of poplars at 
Tyrwhitt's Farm, are now in foliage. 

These trees and shrubs afford shelter to a few partridges; but a 
standing garrison order forbids the use of the fowling-piece, so that 
they are never molested. Monkies also find refuge among them; 
there is a herd of upwards of two hundred of those animals, some of 
which are very large. They are seldom caught, and are daring 
enough to deprive a centinel of his meal now and then, which they 
will convey from his box with their usual dexterity. They are very 
susceptible of the alteration of weather, and, when the wind is from 
the south or the west, they are nut to be seen ; as they invariably change 
their abode, and shelter themselves on that side towards which it 
does not blow. 

As so many of the inhabitants are composed of Spaniards, they 
are allowed the exercise of their religion, and have a large church 
appropriated to their use. A convent, which of course formerly be- 
longed to them, is the residence of the governor; it is a spacious 
building, and contains some good rooms, but the ehurch attached to 
it is smalb and’ gloomy. It is‘now undergoing repair; the roof is or- 
namented with rose work in the Grecian style, and on the walls are 
tablets to the memory of General Boyd, General O'Hara; and to the 
Honourable Captain Paget, of the Sybille; which is an elegant 
sculpture. 

There are three libraries, one exelusively for the use of the officers 
of the garrison, another a cireulating one for the use of the inkabi- 
tants, and a third is a subseription one, to which no person belongs 
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but by ballot; it is liberally conducted, and has a reading-room, where 
strangers are admitted on the introduction of a member. [i is well 
provided with good books in the various languages, and receives from 
England the Morning Chronicle, the Star, Cobbett’s Register, Lloyd's 
List, and a price current; a bust,of Cicero graces the, head of the 
room, and there is a collection of a great variety of lava; each specir 
men having a label on it describing the spot from which it was taken, 
Spanish Gazettes, such as they are, are likewise received. A paper 
is published here every Saturday, entitled the “ Gibraltar Chronicle ;” 
it has been established nearly four years, is well printed, but con- 
ducted by a Frenchman! ' 

A wretched theatre and more wretched Spanish actors and musi- 
cians are now amusing us. It is a most shabby place, and seldom 
resorted to, excepting when the governor attends it, but for the pur- 
pose of ridiculing the performers and smoking segars. They have 
brought out a piece, representing tHé @scape of the Marquis de la 
Romana, with the Spanish soldiers from Zealand, The bills of the 
performance are handsomely printed, on various coloured silk, in 
Spanish and broken English: one of the performers, on his benefit 
night, concluded his address with a wish “to have the attendance of 
Ladis and Gentilmin.” They dress gaudily; and their scenery, 
stage, and tout-ensemble, are scarcely better than a Bartholomew:fair 
exhibition. 

There are now in the town upwatds of two hundred French fugi- 
tives from Spain, and many more are on board of a ship in the har- 
bour, who are not permitted to land. Indeed, they would hardly 
find a habitation that could shelter them, and it is wonderful to see 
the number of wooden huts scattered on the rock, and still more the 
manner in which the people are already crowded into them. Some- 
times, owing to their height, they are drenched with rain, and en- 
veloped in those mists which obscure the signal-house for days to- 
gether. . : 

The greatest precaution is taken with respect to the admission of 
any person into*the garrison, who is not in a maval or military ckpa- 
city. Every resident is obliged to be provided with a card of regis- 
try, which is granted every six months; without this, he is liable to 
inconvenience, when he may wish to pass the different gates, and, at 
night, it is required that no one appears in the streets without a light. 
The restraint on the movements of the inhabitants extends so far, as 
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not to allow them to rest their arms’ on, or lean over the walls of the 
ramparts, or fo walk over every part of the rock without a particular 
permission ; and it is attended sare ines onsets obtain 
leave to sée the galleries. ©. 240° b) 

The power of the governor exhep not ape to-the military, bat 
to the civil departments ; ‘and his exercise of authority” has at times 
been‘such, as not to harmonize with the inclination- of the: inhabi- 
tants. The soldier claims notice and respect which the people are 
not disposed to grant him ; and, as the garrison is not in a state of 
siege, the former often feel indignant when they are not permitted to 
relax from what they may consider, too strict regulations,'; The conse- 
quence is, that each party is often involved in a quarrel; and, I un- 
derstand, that there are appeals at this moment lying before the privy- 
council for decision, | 





a 
ON PETTIFOGGING ATTORNIES. 8°" = 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


Srr, 


Having lately perused a “ Proposal for a society for protection 
against the villanies of low attornies and pettifoggers,” I certainly 
agree that a check to their low cunning and chicanery is highly ne- 
cessary; but, as the means of effecting of this very desirable purpose, 
I conceive no benefit can arise by the formation of any society, while 
the objects of it are able to shelter themselves under the" strong 
fortress of the common law or general custom, I should rather sup- 
pose it must be left to the legislature to. revise those laws, which, 
from their vague or indefinite nature are liable to be abused by every 
unprincipled ox litigious character ; and of this elass are the existing 
_laws respecting small debts, where much is left to the discretion of 
the attorney, and consequently in the hands of 2 man of honour, ‘or 
a knave as’ it may happen; but, supposing the latter case, Law, 
which should be the handmaid of Justice aud Equity, is made the 
mere tool of malice and revenge, as the following case related to me 
by an intimate friend will clearly show. A tradesman owed*him on a 
running account about thirty pounds, which having stood nearly three 
times,the, lepgth of the usual_credjt, and haying : some fear of his sol- 
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vency, he wrete repeatedly requesting payment, without effect; 
afterwards an attérney was employed, and after two letters and a 
month’s notice, the man was arrested, and the money was immediately 
paid. Previous to these proceedings my friend had ordered goods te 
the. amount of about forty shillings, which he had been disappointed 
in not receiving for six months; but the following Saturday after the 
arrest they were delivered, and my friend demanded the bill and 
offered immediate payment, instead of which (no bill having been de- 
livered or demand made,) within a week an attorney's clerk called and 
served a writ from the Court of King’s Bench for the money, which 
my friend directly offered the clerk, but neither of them knew the 
amount, My friend then consulted his own attorney, when he found 
to his astonishment the proceedings were perfectly legal, that he must 
himself make application for the amount of the bill and pay it, with 
all the expences incurred by this proceeding. My friend remonstrated, 
as he thought it impossible the law could countenance such rascality, 
and begged he would carry it into court; but the attorney replied, 
it would only be picking his pocking by increasing the expences; as 
he could not disprove the debt, he would inevitably be non-suited ; 
therefore recommended him to pay the bill forty shillings, expences 
three guineas, his own attorney not making any charge. The remedy 
here is very plain, let the law oblige a man to make a demand, and 
acquaint his debtor what is the sum due, before it permits him to take 
these harsh, unreasonable, and expensive measures. 
Q. 
August 26, 1811. 


cer 
ON MILITARY EMPLOYMENT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 
Sir, © 

Tue following remarks on the employment of our military force 

at home having fallen into my hands, its insertion in your useful 


publication, will oblige a constant reader. 
M. 


Lambeth Marsh, Aug.14, 1811. 


Employment of the military is of undisputed propriety ; and there 
is no fear of libelling by proposing substitutes of undoubted good. 
TRADESMAN’S MAG, YOL, VII, FF 
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Cleanliness is of consequence; but here, to every rational mind, ‘the 
duty‘eeases, ‘Carry it further, the effects upon the moral and Ghtdl- 
lectual character are injurious; it exalts trifles into virtues ; and how 
the public suffers by ‘the habit, is evident by the discontent of the 
army with button-and-gaiter generals, and their miserable conduct in 
the field. Little minds cannot make great men: ‘and ‘this: chafaéter 
we expect from men in‘ high command,. on account‘of forcibly im- 
pressing their own arnty and the enemy. The Romans (no rifling 
atithority) employed ‘their soldiers in. aqueducts’and public works, 
Suppose a garrison ina’ séa-port town employed: on the works, in 
road-making, ‘enclosing waste lands*, in twisting ropes, helping im the 
doeks, &c.-mioney is ‘saved to the public. Suppose their muskets 
bronzed Hike foiviing pieces, their under-dress ‘grey pantaloons, and 
their shoes of ‘common blacking, is not that sufficient? Is there a 
kind: of taboar whielr can assist health and inure’ to fatigue, equal to 
field work 2 [f°so;* does ‘not the service imperiously require -it? 
Surety it is‘not libetlous to say, ‘that the goed of the army does wet 
require deductidns’ from a petty income for ‘such’ things as -heéel- 
batts,’ pipe-clay, and ‘excess ‘of brushes.’ They: may suit’ Nat 
Pigtail, in'the play ; ‘but they disgrace with foppery, the ‘veteran, thé 
gtenadier, I have been told that adjutants ‘have been known’ to 
open the inside of a cartridge-box,' and ‘to punish: the ‘maw; if-ang 
dust was in it; and: that firelocks ‘have’ burst) by being warn’ ‘vat 
through cleaning. Est modus in rebus, and, without disputing: the 
point of employing the soldiery, I beg to ask, if, as such things ‘are 
omitted on foreign service, it could not at home be more profitable to 
the public, who pay the military, ifithey were employed for the benefit 
of that public jn evezy. fair way, not for the mere. adorpment of their 
persons, which to soldiers ought ever to be the smallest object: of 
roncern. one \ ' Irae 


: 





* Their employment in enclosing waste lands would be peculiarly serviceable 
to the country, when it is considered what large sums in specie are required at 
varieus times for the payment of bounties on the importation of foreign ¢orn. 
If the soldier in such employ was allowed a trifling addition to his pay it would 
stipulate his industry, and tend materially to preserve his health, and in the 
course of a few years would render this country independent of foreigners for the 
supply of the most necessary article of —- 
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f& DESCRIPTION..OF THE GITY. OF . ‘HAMBURGH, 
code op on oaAIND FES, VICINITY. 


( Continued from page 137. ) 


Way now proceed to give an aecount ef the number of hanes 
&c./miere distinctly, within the city of Hamburgh, as they are divided 
into: five parishes, and the mumber of houses, cellars, sashles.(or 
floors, some of which contain from 3 to rooms), markets, and 
churehes: The most ancient,parishes is that of St. Peter, which was 
the only one existing in the thirteenth century, though two ofthe 
others, St. Nicholas and St. Catherine were then in being.as chapels of 
ease, though since detached from it, and converted into parishes, In 
the following century, about the year 1356, a licence was granted by 
Pope Innocent VI. to build the parish church of St. Jacobs or James; 
but when that of St. Michael was erected. or established, does not 
appear, though it is larger than any three of the other parishes, as 
appears by the number of houses, &c, contained in it. 

The parish of St, Peter, as most ancient, naturally takes the lead. 
It contained, when the last account was taken, about 1180 houses, 
440. cellars, 1380 sashles, 3 markets, and has four churches,. The 
parish of. St.. Nicholas had about 1000 houses, 340. cellars, 560 
sashles,.1 market, and 3 churches. The parish of St...Catherine 
centained about 1100 houses, 263. cellars, 1690 sashles,, hut.has 
no market and only 1 church. The parish of St. James had about, 
2600 ;\houses, 374 cellars, 1494 sashles, 2 markets, and 2 churches, 
The parish of St. Michael, by far the most populous, containing 5400 
houses, 650, cellars, 4600.sashles, 3 markets, and 2 churches. . The 
total amount of these five parishes, including their chapelries, thea, 
appears to be 11,280 houses, 2070 cellars, 9524 sashles, 9 markets, and. 
12 churches; and the rental or annual value of the whole has been 
estimated at seven million and two hundred thousand marks banco. It 
is supposed, that the proprietors are about five thousand. 

Their houses are, in general, of a pyramidical form, and from four to 
six stories in height ; but the roofs diminish gradually from the second 
or third floor to the top. The front is almost all windows ; and each 
story projects in the street about a foot beyond the perpendicular of 
that which is next under it, This was the old mode of building in 
London before the great fire of 1666 ; so that in the narrow streets 
FF2 
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the upper floors of the opposite houses approached very near to-each 
other,''a mode; to a certainty, replete with many disadvantages, 
particularly by preventing a free circulation of air, and the retention 
ef epidemical and contagious air to the promotion of putrid and 
other malignant diseases. The several plagues of the metropolis 
before that time, and the great mortality thereby occasioned, are the 
fullest demonstration of it. A better mode of building was adopted 
in rebuilding the city, though it bas been progressively improving frem 
that time; but from that period the destructive pestilence, which 
had so often raged before, has never found admittance into the British 
Metropolis. We mention these reflections to demonstrate the danger 
of such a ‘scourge in’ Hamburgh, should this dreadful disease be 
communicated to that city. 

Many of the more respectable houses have double casements to 
the windows. These contribute greatly to the warmth of the 
apartments. Betweets these casements, the families place their flower 
pots ‘in the winter. In the severest weather, it is, by these means, 
far from uncommon to see the most delicate flowert of the spring in 
fall bloom. 

‘In the middle of the front of the houses, is a pair of large folding 
doors; to the top of which, in the insides is fastened: a bell, whieh 
stuns your ears by its ringing, on the door being opened. A‘ spacious 
hall, called dehic, presents itself at the entrance. This is sometimes 
used as a warehouse, and very frequently as a coach-heuse; anki it 
is generally decorated with some walnut-tree cupboards, in which the 
mistress of the family keeps the household linen. ‘The houses of the 
principal merchants are spacious, and well eonstructed; amd the 
private apartments, in general, are neatly furnished, and some of them 
have much elegance. But very few of those of the middle elasses-are 
to "be deemed tolerable. Plain plastered walls form the shell .ef 
their rooms; and three or four chairs, with a looking-glass; # table, 
a‘ pipe-stand, and a spitting-box, are nearly the whole of their 
furniture. 

Yet we must not overlook tlhe stoves, which are a + petoaijal 
object of attention. These are usually erected in one corner of the 
réom on pillars of about eighteen finches high ; but their top reaches 
Couimonily almost to the ¢eiling. Constructed with brick, and either 
cbvélel with Dutch tiles, or plastered over with @ certam composition 
Which retaitié the heat, they not only become the principal ornament 
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of the apartments, in many cases, but are sometimes very tasty and 
elegant. They are, nevertheless, subject to some inconveniences ; 
for want of a grate within they cannot burn coals; turf and wood 
are, therefore, their most: usual fuel. But some persons have 
recently removed this difficulty, by fixing English grates in front of 
the stoves; and by this means they have the satisfaction of beholding 
a pleasant‘and cheerful fire, and at the same time they have the com- 
fort of having their apartments better warmed. 

A great influx of foreigners having been occasioned during the 
war, so long as it could retain itself independent of the grasping 
power of the Gallic usurper, the middle classes of citizens were 
induced to appropriate every spare room in their power to the use of 
letting lodgings. Contemptible holes, such as the lowest menial 
servant in England would spurn at, were converted to this purpose. 

In particular it may be proper to recommed to strangers, when they 
engage lodgings, to reduce the conditions into priting, and to express 
the same distinctly, as it may be a means of preventing disagreeable 
altercations, whieh would otherwise arise, when, as our author assures 
us, disputes are usually terminated, if settled before the preter, 
against the ledger, But, anxious as we should be to question the 
eorrectness of this censure upon any magistrate, in: saerificing the 
tightsof justice to which any stranger may be entitled to the interests 
of a eitizen, certainly no harm can result from so prudent a caution. 

‘Im speaking of servants, we are told that in general they are 
lazy, dirty, ignorant, and insolent; that they neither know, nor will 
they learn, the duties of: the station they may. respectively occupy. 
For'this a very strong reason, if correct, is assigned ; as he tells us, 


that, their mistresses bemg brought up in the same routine, aceord- 
ing to the class of society to which they belong, cleanliness .gr 


attention to decency is not a quality we are naturally to expect 
from them. 

' One material inconvenience may be found in most of the.houses. 
Very few of them are accommodated with kitchens, at least withany 
thing which can reasonably cr fairly deserve the name.. Those 
houses which possess any convenience, to which such a title may be 


in any respect applied, are still less furnished with means of roasting 


deep dish of earthen ware, or some metal, and make a fire all round it 
44a Robinson Crusoe, which affords no great specunen of their 
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ingenuity or desire of improvement in any of the most essential com- 
forts of life. It is customary to let the cellars.of their houses separate 
and distinct from the rest;. which are. mostly appropriated fox 
depositing wine and brandy, similar to: our vaults er cellars is 
London, and sometimes for warehouses of cheese and butter-factors, 
and shopkeepers, and retail dealers in those articles) of comameree: 
The sashles mean the first and second floors of the houses, which also 
are let distinct and separate from the under part, and usually. com- 
municate with the street by a flight of steps. Such things are some- 
times seen in the country, but are seldom met with in cities and 
towns in England. These sasbles are usually inhabited.,by artificers 
and handicraftsmen, and are often made a rendezyous for msaid- 
servants.and other females to meet their cicisbeos or cheramies. 

The name of every street is marked at the corners, which is. very 
convenient to strangers; and most of the houses have an iron plate 
against the wall, with,the initial letters of the.parish in which. it is 
situated, In this respect they are more. particular than in London, 
which marks the boundaries pretty distinctly in the sevexal streets, but 
falls short of the minute attention paid at Hamburgh, to .prevent 
disputes, But the boundaries of parishes are frequently very ixre- 
gular, so that different parishes meet in one.and, the same, street. 
This causes the numbers of the houses to .be very irregular; for the 
number 300 may sometimes be found in a street, which, dees not 
contain 100 houses, and a great chasm in the numbers often may. be. 
met with by attending to two contiguous houses... This, naeagengean 
a great inconvenience, not to say absurdity. 

We shall next turn our attention to the, public buildings ; oil 
amongst these we may first mention the Senate-house,::orStadt+:: 
house. This is situated near the centre of the city; and. stands/ 
over a.canal which unites the Alster with the Elbe. It has been held 
here ever siuce the year 1270; before that time it was held in the: 
fishmarket.; but the building is very irreguiar, from its haying been 
erected at different periods. The length of this noted: building. is 
268 feet. The. two high courts of justice are held inthe Stadt-house, 
the Obergericht and the Niedergericht, The former of :these..is 
composed of the whole body of the senate, and takes cognizance:of. 
all. guits.abeve.2000 marks, and, in all criminal affairs, confirms, miti« 
gafes,.. or. abrogates the sentence passed by the latter, «or. the 
Niedergericht; for.this only consists of the two pretors. whe. presidec: 
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ant eleven senators -who are comitlissioned for that office, who take 
cognizance of civil. causes to’ the ammount of 2000 marks, try crimi- 
mals) and exercise other acts of judicature. We need only add, that 
the upper part of'the Stadt-house contains the public offices, as the 
customhouse, the excise-office; and the court of admiralty, and that 
the :wellars underneath are appropriated for the bank. The rdof is 
covered with copper, and the front of the most ancient part of the 
building is decorated with twenty-one statues of Roman emperors, 
beginning with Charelemagne, which stand Yo — with their 
symbols. 

We shall ‘next mention the Town or Guild-hall. This is’ a very 
spacious building, and’has a lofty ceiling, ‘which is ornamented 
with paintings of the most celebrated heroes of antiquity. : ‘Ationgst 
these we find King David, Hector, Alexander, Judas Maccabeus, 
Charlemagne, and other distinguished characters. The portraits of 
eur Saviour, and the'twelve apostles on eacti side of him, are at the 
east end, One of the’ corners at this end of the hall is encloséd by 
a bow partition ; this is the common'‘or usual place of rendezvous 
for'the-senators, lawyers, and their’ clients, &c. before my" retire 
home from the exchange. 

Phe Exchange or Bérse is opposite to the Stadt-house; the whdle 
space of which, railed in from the street, is about 100 feet square. 
Over one half of this the Bérsensaal or hall stands on pillars. ‘This 
wag erected in the year 1555, at the expence of the company of 
Tuchhéndlers, woolfactors. Public auctions are held here ‘for all 
sorts of merchandises, where the English manufactarers may’ very 
often see their goods knocked down to the best bidder at twenty- 
five per cent. below the invoice price; they very seldom exceed it. 
Asia: public edifice it may be observed, that it does not confer much 
honour om so opulent a city as Hamburgh, at least, has beén, 
whatever it may be at present; though we may reasonably remark, 
thatyat the-time of its erection, it was probably deemed to ‘be not 
only sufficiently important for the intended uses, but might, in point 
of its exterior, be considered as respectable. For by the vast increase 
of commerce, it may not be unfitly compared with the reply of Lord 
Chancellor Bacon to Queen Elizabeth, on expressing her surprize at © 
his having ‘built so small a house for himself, “ It is not 1,” said ‘tie, 
“‘«#ho have made my house too small for me, but your Majesty hay ° 
made mestoogreat for it,” There is no reason, however, why ‘nian 
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inconvenience should not be remedied ; aud it may be observed, that 
if the situation of the Dohm Cathedral were found convenient, it 
might be converted into a noble’ Exchange, with the Stadt-hotcse 
hotels, and every public office belonging to the state under the same 
reof. The hours for assembling on the exchange, are from falf past 
one tothree. It need only be observed farther, for the information 
of strangers, that an inscription appears over the gate-way which 
leads from the Reichnstrasse te the Exchange, in old Gothic letters—~ 
Deum time, mandata ¢jus observa sequidem, hoc totum est hominis (in 
which we have taken the liberty to make an alteration or two,'con- 
ceiving them to be mistakes or errors of the transcriber), this suitable 
admonition is of such importance, that every philanthropist must 
wish that it was more legible, ° 

In the next place we may notice the Wage rd Conant diesiadonbit 
which is a small and comparatively modern building, being erected-so 
lately as the year 1767. This stands partly on pillars, -and is 
situated on the quay near to the exchange. Underneath are'the city 
scales suspended for weighing goods which may be landed. Above 
stairs is the office for transacting business; above that is the com. 
mercial library, which contains beetween three ahd four-thousand 
volumes on subjects of trade and commerce, with a few on arts! dnd 
sciences and other departments’ of literature and science, Days of 
adinission into the libraty are limited to’ Mondays; Thursdays, and 
Saturdays in the afternoon. The office is under the direction ‘of:’a 
company, which is known by the name of the Commercium college. 
on the summit is'a figure of Justice with her symbols, ange in‘ _ 
hands the sword and scales. 

We may next take notice of the Eimbecksche-house, which is situat- 
ed in the Little Johannis and Grossé Becker Strasse. ~ It is a farge 
square brick building, and has been established for the sule ‘of 
Eimbecksche and Brunswick beer ever since the year 1325; and, 
what is remarkable, it is still in repute for the same purposé, ‘Some 
of its apartments, which are numerous, ate spacious, ’and are very 
frequently engaged for various purposes; sometimes for public auc- 
tions, and at other times for balls, concerts, and other entertainments. 
Here also is drawn the city lottery ; and persons: who are found dead, 
are here exposed to be owned. Of this edifice’ we mast remark 
farther, that the ander part is appropriated for'the Stadt, or Raths- 
keller, in the Town-cellar, This was founded in the year 1326, for 
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the sale of white wines only ; and of these it has always a large stock 
in store, These consist of Old hock, Madeira, Malaga, and Rhenish ; 
which may, be had at different prices, from half a dollar to five dollars 
the bottle, and of all ages from seven to fifty yearsold. We must not 
amit the notice of one custom, in particular, of long standing, to 
give to every person, who comes hither to take a glass of wine before 
twelve o'clock, a roll and cheese if he desires it; for which purpose 
a worthy citizen left a suitable provision. In the farther description 
of the house, it may be added that the rooms are far from being 
elegant or even neat. One of these is ealled the hangman’s room; 
into which we are informed, the Jack-catch of the city had the 
privilege formerly to enter without any ceremony or introduction, 
into no other public place was he allowed admission, until he had 
first taken off his hat, and declared who he was before he could enter. 
But these prejudices have recently been less regarded, and are gradually 
wearing away. An establishment of such importance must have 
a correspondent support. It is under the superintendance of one of 
the burgo-masters, the three oldest senators, one oberalter, or mem- 
ber of the college of Oberalters, one cammer-burgher or member of 
the college of Cammercy, two sechzigers, and thee burghers. These 
appoint a steward, who resides at the cellar, and conducts the whole 
executive part of the concern. By such an arrangement, the perma- 
nence of the establishment is easily accounted for, A well wrought 
figure of Bacchus is seen near the door, emblematic of the business 
which is transacted within. 

Another remarkable place is the Baum-house, which !s situated 
near the port, and receives its name from its standing near the baams, 
or booms which serve to close and shut up the harbour. The 
xaoms of this house are spacious, and command a pleasant view over 
the siver Elbevand the port. On this account, probably, it is that 
they are frequently engaged for wedding feasts, and for other entef- 
tainments.. 

The Admiralty armery is situated in the Admiralty strasse, and 
was established in 1623. The court of admiralty consists of one 
burgo-master, four senators, of whom two must be merchants, six 
citizens, who are traders to foreign countries, and two ship owners. 
The qualifications necessary to be admitted a member of this college 
or court, are those of a general knowledge of trade and navigation, 
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and a known professor of the Lutheran religion, Under this court, js 
the jurisdiction of the river Elbe. 

Besides these, we may notice, the Fortification-house, situate near 
the Albertus bastion on the Elbe side: more noted for its walks and 
parties of pleasure to the summer-house, than for its military ,ap- 
pearance, The artillery magazine, near the millern-thorn, generally 
contains, about fifty pieces of ordnance. The infantry arsenal, near 
the deich-thor, has usually about 3000 stand of arms; where are two 
gilt cannans,, and two very large swords, with which criminals were 
formenly, beheaded. The tar magazine is about half an English mile, 
without. the deich-thor, on the bank of the Elbe; being the general 
depot of pitch, tv, turpentine, and other combustibles. Merchants 
can only, keep a small quantity of these in the city, as a precaution 
against,.fire. The drill-house is near the Alster-bason and ramparts, 
and was built in 1671, for the purpose of exercising the burghers to 
arms, and will admit a hundred at atime. It was consumed by. fire 
in the night. of September 27th, 1802. The drill-master’s duty is to 
exercise all; persons here once a day for a month befure they canbe 
admitted burghers; and he ought every Friday to visit the citizens’ 
houses, to inspect their fire-arms. The lombard or public pawn-house 
is near.the Lombards-brucke on the ramparts and Alster-bason, and is 
one of. the best institutions of the kind in Europe ; where persons in 
a momentary embarrassment may rajse money on property at 6d, per 
cent. monthly interest, and is under the direction of two senators, two 
oberalters, aad two cammer burghers. What a specimen of good 
policy does this afford to the people throughout England, and 
especially in the metropolis, who would be glad to pay double 
interest on, such occasions, 6r 12 per cent, per annum, instead of 
20 per cent, and often under such disadvantages as make it amount 
to 30, per cent, and frequently more by the artifices of the pawn- 
brokers! surely a remedy for sych an evil would not he unworthy the. 
attention of a liberal government, or of one or more public-spirited 
commercial companies. 

The kornhaus, or public granary, in the Alten-Wandrahm,, is 136 
feet in length, and 108 in breadth, was erected in the year 1660. 
About 1500 lasts, or 7500 quarters of corn are usually kept here on 
an average; which in times of scarcity, are. disposed of to the poor 
a@t.@ moderate price. Here also the bapk deposit their, copper ang- 
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other effects, as a place of security. The company of artillery and 
the night watch here receive their monthly pay. Of the’ séppel or 
onion-hotise, near St. Catherine’s church, occupied as a market for 
onions, Carrots, and other vegetables ; we may remark, that it is an 
insignificant building, and belongs by an exclusive grant to the 
peasants of Bardowick, whieh is a district near Lunenburgh. Before 
the year 1189, it was a considerable tewn; but Henry Lion," Duke 
of Saxony, at that time razed it to the ground. When the people°of 
Hamburgh were in want of materials to bank up the Elbe, in order to 
form their port, they purchased the ruins and rubbish of that place 
for 300 marks of silver, and granted this building to the inhabitants 
for ever, as their market-place for vegetables, on the express eon- 
dition of their occupying it themselves and keeping it in repair.” 

The waysen-howse or Foundling Hospital may be next noticed; 
which is inthe Admiralitats strassa, and was founded early in thé 
seventeenth @@ntury, but the present building was erected in the year 
1785. It is a spacious square edifice, and well arranged for’ the 
purpose; and its apartments are clean and airy, It has a neat 
chapel, which is much resorted to. The number of children 7s 
limited to 1000; but, as those which are young are kept in the 
country till they are of a proper age, there are seldom more’ 'than 
750 ot 800 at any one time in the hospital. The boys and ‘girls are 
lodged in different parts of the building ; and their courts for exercise 
and recreation are entirely distinct. 

The boys are instructed in reading, writing, accounts, and drawing. 
Each boy, on his admission, receives for the year, two pairs of shoes, 
six shirts, six neck handkerchiefs, six pocket ditto, and six pair of 
worsted stockings. The girls fill up their time in spinning, knitting, 
&c. and each of them receives the same number of clothes, besides 
six Caps, and six aprons. They are accommodated with clean sheets 
every month.’ Twice a week, on Sundays and Thursdays, they lave 
soups, meat, white bread, and vegetables, such as cabbage, potatoes, 
carrots, turnips, &c. but on the other days they have beans, peas, and’ 
rice; with ‘Black bread. For breakfast they have milk and water, and 
atoll. ‘Thié annual expence of the institution is about 100,000 marks, 
or neatly 60001. sterling. They have an anniversary, which is held 
on the first’Thursday after the Visitation of the Virgin Mary ;' when 
they'go' in procession through the city with their governors and mas- 
ters. Without the Stein-gate they receive refreshments of biscuits aud 
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milk ; and in their way they collect money of the people, one. of the 
biggest:amd most active among them being appointed king, tovmarch 
at then'head, having a soldier on each side of him, thas beensaid, 
that he sometimes receives money for himself to the amount of: some 
hundred marks’; but the other money which is collected, is distributed 
among them all. The patrons of this institution. ere, \the eldest 
burgo-master, and the two eldest senators. The children are exa- 
iwined at each anniversary ; when such as’are found to be, either of 
competent age or qualifications, are put out to handicraft trades, 
placed in counting houses, or other appopriate situations, according 
to their abilities. 

We areinformed, and we may suppose correctly, that this institution 
was endowed, by an eminent and rich merchant, with a:considerable 
estate for the maintenance of orphans and illegitimate children ; 
that a machine was formerly placed in the wall ofthe house nearest 
to the street, capable of containing an infant, which any/person might 
deposit in it, and turn round, at the same time that it rang @ bell to 
give notice of it; and that sucha child without farther inquiry being 
tnade; was received and provided for. But it was found necessary, 
fromthe frequency of such deposits, for which the revenue was 
foutid insufficient, to remove the machine, and to subject the admis- 
son to conditions and regulations. The chief support at present is 
by charitable donations. 

(To be continued. ) 


ON AGRICULTURE IN IRELAND. 
TOTHE EpITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCHEAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, | 


I KNOW not whether any of your correspondents: have seriously 
considered the’ utility and importance of promoting the great interest 
of agriculture in the sister-kingdom. Whilst’ it is an established 
truth, that our dumerous' societies for that purpose in Great Britain 
have done much service tothe community, by various improvements, 
to aligment the quantity of food for the support of man, .as well as 
of. the brute creation, our increasing population ‘renders all their 
efforts inadequate to a necessary supply, and we are still subject to 
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the incouvenience of requiring an amual’ importation to make géed 
our deficiency of produce for so increased and increasing a demand. 
Foo eall the attention of'our fellow subjects of Ireland to’ this very 
interesting: topic, is the purport of this address ; and 1: have to. hope, 
that many of them will be anxious to enrich your pages with their 
valuable Observations on the best means of promoting agriculture and 
commerce’in that long neglected island. I am well aware that:the 
populition of that island is rapidty improving as well. as of .this 
country; but the facilities of that part of the empire, and the:rich 
soit of many of their wastes. and barren marshes, which, by» thé 
common modes of improvement, might be converted iuto ‘very pro- 
ductive fields and meadows, present themselves for ‘the purposé, as 
objects of the first consideration. It is on that account I wish to 
excite the attention of your Dublin and other correspondents of that 
country, te favour you with their communications, which, I trast, 
may be more satisfactory than it may be in my power to transmit ; 
though it will not preelude me from continuing the subject at-some 
early future opportunity. ; 
Lam, Sir, &c. J. M.: 
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LORD SHEFFIELD’S ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WOOL 
FAIR, AT LEWES, JULY 26, 


‘ 

‘Tue difficulties 1 experienced in forming the report on wool, andthe 
w manufacture, which I had the honour of submitting to the meet- 
ing fast year ;* are greatly increased, and I fear it will prove an arduous 
undertaking to present a satisfactory statement on the same subject for 
the present year. : 

“« The continued extravagant conduct of the enemy, infinitely more 
hurtful to the countries under his protection than it is to us, has 
deranged trade and intercourse among nations; yet the distress which has 
fallen on this country, did not arise merely from the efforts of the enemy ; 
much has been done through precipitate and mischievous speculations, 
as well as by the disseminatien of: notions tending to destroy cortfidence, 
and to prejudice the credit of the country; for notwithstanding the 
asserted decay of the woollen trade in consequence of the war, I ‘trust I 
shall be able to prove that ‘the export of woollens has increased, and that 
the consumption at home must also be greater than ever it hasbeen. It 
will be’ necessary to remark at some length on thé enormous impor- 
tations for several years past of fereign wool, which, not without reason, 
has occasioned a great degree of alarm among the wool-growers of the 
United Kingdom: . wont _ 

“ In January, 1808, the quantity of foreign wool then in England was 
smaller than uswal, the speculators, some of whom held considerable 


x. 





* Vide~—Tradesman, Vol. &. p. 306. 
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stocks, purchased every’ bag as ‘it was offered for sale during that year. 
Previous to those speculations, Spanish wool sold at the following Baer 
viz~ Leonesus, 69: 9d.—Segovias, 6s. to 6s/ 8d.~—and Sorias, 5s: to’ 5s. Sd,— 
ata credit of eight months; and in the first six months of 1809, Leonesas 
rose to 25s.—Segovias, 21s.—and Sorias, 19s. per fh. : peso 

“ Itis said the foreign wools had cost the merchant 10s. pér Tb: and that 
they were in the hands ef a few men of | capitals. 

** Very many who had engaged imprudently in the Sprenlation Wits 
ruined ; whereas immense profits were made by those who had purth 
atthe low prices of 1808, and contrived to sell the whole of their stock 
at very high prices, and then retired from the market : since that memor- 
able speculation, Spanish wools have declined gradually in price, the 
manu having no disposition to buy more than his necessities 
Py era which being less than usual, in consequence of a very con- 
siderable suspension of the manufacture, and the importation of wool 

ry much greater than at any former period, reduce ish wools to 

former prices; and in January and February last the prices were 
low. Speculation then recommenced. The purchases of prime qudlities 
in the months of May and June last have been very great, and Leonesas 
are now sold, readily, at from 8s. to 8s. 6d. but this advance in price 
has not much affected the inferior sorts. Fully two years’ consumption 
is said to be on hand, and the price asked tor Segovias, is 6s.—and for 
Sorias, 5s. Ib. and not much 1s sold ev®n at those prices. But as the 
prime Wools are now taken out of the market, and in the hands of those 
who will not sell at low prices, the munufacturer of supé woollen 
cloths may resort to the next or inferior qualities, which probably will 
raise their price. Atthistime the manufacturers in Wiltshire, Gloweester- 
shire, Semersetshire, and their neighbourhoods, are in general — 
and, as. it is called, at fair work, on the finest Spanish wools. con- 
sumption of superfine cloths made of that wool has been almost entirely 
by British subjects, and no considerable quantity has ever been exported 
to. foreign countries. tfine woollens are actually scarce, in ‘conse- 
quince of the late suspension of the manufacture; but there can be no 

oubt but this manufacture will resume its former flourishing state, while 
Spanish wool is at its present moderate price. , 

“ The manufacturer laid on his wares, as usual, double the. amount 
of the rise in the price of the material. Blue cloth rose to 34s. per yard 
and upwards; but the extravagant price of Spanish wool, and of - the 
cloth, checked the manufacture. There was much more pafsimony in 
the use of it, and inferior cloths were worn. Now the blue cloths, which 
sold for 34s. are reduced to their former prices, viz. 24s. 

“ The foreign wool imported in 1810, amounted to 10,931,000lb. the 

reatest importation ever known, except that of 1807. It appears also, 
at 1,727.000lbs. of foreign wool has been imported into England in the 
quarter —— April last, but that quarter falls very far short of the 
same quarter year, which was 4,630,416Ib. Prime English sorted 


wool, eroneney to the speculation, was generally estimated at half the 
° 


price of the finest Spanish wool, that is, when the latter was selling at 
Gs. 9d. per Ib. the English wool was worth $s. 4d. per lb. but in conse- 
quence of the late ulations it sold at 6s. Since the t failures 
among the wool rs, comparatively little was sold till lately, when 
considerable quantities have been disposed of, at prices however much 
reduced and lower than they have been during many years; prime South 
Down in the fleece at from 2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb. The principal growers 
of English wool not having sold the growth of last year, there must be 
a large quantity om band; there-is very little, however, im the hands of 
the magufscturers, who seldom keep any large stock. 
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“ The. staplers of English wool, although many of them. are: ver 
w yew bee m men ee capital.is not at command, 
iti y, locked up in, the estates of those who have suspended payment 
or bankru nently they have not the means of increasing 
their stock, and the i of money obliges many of them to sacrifice the 
stock they baye. , Nothing. has tended more to. cripple and distress this 
description of persons; as, well.as mony others, than the general with- 
drawing of discounts by r result of the publication of the 
Bullion Committee Report, and the gloom which has operated upon com- 
ame men, has induced them to purchase much more sparingly than 
say PT state .of the woollen-trade in Yorkshire, I. learn that the 
stock of unsold goods on hand ia the last month was much greater than 
usnal, that the best sorted English wool, which was lately sold at 5s..5d, 
per Ib. now selilsat 3s. 4d., 6d., and 8d. ; all the lower sorts.are, fallen iy that 
district, but as their advance was less, their fall has been com ively 
not so great. _ The best Spanish wool which was ence at 15s. andupwards, 
io na 7s..,.But Spanish is by no means a priodeel rt.of the wools 
worked up in Yorkshire. We are apt to.dwell too much on our export 
trade to foreign countries; the home market, or the supply of the British 
empire, infinitely exceeds the foreign demand, and undoubtedly: has 
greatly increased. Exclusive of the cousumption arising from an inéreas« 
ed po jon, the circumstance of our having neariy 800,000-men in our 
armies and fleets, who formerly required comparatively a small part 
of the, w now u for aose fleets. and armies, most thy 
increase the demand for woollens. We have no method of estimating the 
real amount of the home consumption, but we know it is immense: we 
therefore, are not very essentially dependant upon foreign countries for 
the consumption of our woollen, manufactures, and a very great p 
tion .of what.appears under the head of exports is for di at partese 
the British i HATING, ¥ 

“, The .o yalwe.of woollen manufactures exported last year; ‘viz: 
5,173,914]. exceeds in. value the exportsof the year 1809, be 350,0001. and 
those .of that. year rably exceeded the exports of the preceding 
year —The average exports of the last 40 years, which includes 
senaihing period of our trade, is 4,662,523). considerably more-than 
ly . below the exports of last; but these, it should be observed, 
are the official, not the real value. They, however, answer the purpose 
of comparison. The estynated real value would probably amount: to 
nearly double.. I learn also there is no diminution of the exports of 
nn mauufacture in the first quarter of this year. The exports of 
cloth to America in the early part of the present year were very great, 
probably in the anticipation of the American prohibition being again 
enforced, but cautious dealers detained-their goods which were not ready 
in time to reach America before the 2d of February, and have them on 
hand,, whilst. those who ventured to ship in our ports till the tst of 


February, succeeded in having them received. } «itu . 
« The Eastand West India demands for woollens are the same as usual, 
but yery little business is doing with Germany, Holland, and the North of 
Eurape,.; It should be observed, that France at no time.took a considera- 
ble. part of.our woollen exports. The ave importation of wool-im 
19 years,.ending 1715, was only 869,727|bs, and even at that time we won- » 
sidered -woollens as our principal and most valuable man»facture: » The 
average .importation of eight years, ending 1789 (the commencement of 
the French rseyelution), was 2,660,828lbs. The average: of et 
ending, 1199, was 4,020,090|bs..and the average ofeight years; \ 
1810 inclusive, was 7,729,929lbs. This immense increase since-4789, must 
ef course greatly clash with the essential interests of the landed property 
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of the United Kingdom; and although the prime foreign wools, viz. 
Leonesas, even at 6s. 9d. can hadly interfere with English fine wools at 
from 28; to 3s. yet as a great proportion are the lower wools from Spain 
and Portugal, which in consequence of the great failures, have often sold 
of late for less than the freight and insurance, they not onby taterfere 
with the first crosses of the Merino with the British ewes, but also with 
the prime clothing wools of oy breeds, such as the Hereford and 
South Down; and the Knowledge of the very extraordinary quantity 
imported, and the stock of wool in the hands of the growers, bas pre- 
judiced.so much the sales, that the growers seem entirely at the meré 
of the buyers; and the latter are not averse to take advantage of tho 
circumstances, which will tend to keep down the valte of wool. ; 

* As it is now demonstrated that we can raise in these islands, wool 
as fine and as weil adapted to our purpose as those that are imported, it is 
a highly es ane oe policy to continue an importation which costs us 
some millions sterling yearly. And at this time when we are necessarily 
greedy of revenue, a duty of 1s. per pound on foreign wools, would be 
supported by good principles, and would have produced last year 546,550. 
One shillin, - pound would check the importation of inferior foreign 
wools, which principally interfered with the English fine wools, but 
would not prevent the introduction of the prime Spanish sorts, such as 
we used to import. The tax would scarcely be felt by those who specu, 
late in that article, and in consequence of the competition the manufat- 
turer would pay little more than he otherwise would do, and as & very 
small proportion of our manufactures of Spanish wool goes to foreign 
countries, there can be no objection to the duty on the ground of hurt- 
img our export trade. It is a sufficient sacrifice of the landed to the 
manufacturing interest, to prohibit the exportation of any kind of pro- 
duce such as wool ; but the admission of all wools' without payiag any 
duty, to the great discouragement of the growth of wools in’ these 
kingdoms, is a sacrifice of essential interest, not to be supported on any 

rinciple of justice or policy. The patriotic introduction of Spanis 
sheep by his Majesty, and by several spirited individuals, has succeeded ‘ 
more rapidly than the most sanguine had expected, and there is eve 

reason to believe, that the Merino wool of British growth, such as his 
sagesty Mr. Tollet, and other gentlemen, have raised, if it were washed 
sorted in the Spanish mode, might go to market in competition with 

the average of the Leonesas or best wools, and the heavy expeénce of 
importing wools be saved. But these exertions must soon decline, if the 
wool of ae part of the world is to be admitted duty free, the wool 
ower will be obliged to relinquish his present endeavours to improve 
quality of his wool, as he finds he cannot have an adequate price, and 

of course he will aim at an increased quantity, instead of an improv- 
ed a s and thus we shall relapse into our former slovenly inattention 
to character of our wool.—But to return to the cause of the dulness 
of the wool-market, it may he imputed not only to the overstock of 
foreign wool, but to the general distrust so dili ntly promoted, to 
mischievous speculations, and the difficulty in having bills discounted : 
these have produced many bankrupteies. The scarcity of gold is most 
erroneously attributed to particular operations of the enemy, to the war, 
=e sometimes to the -— wet, highly infatuated, of the American States; 
it may im great part be im to our own bad policy, the neglect of 
encouraging tillage, the su is 0 thew welee oat on , 
ing the grain of countries comparatively untared and untithed, to 

enter our ports, when the price —_- is too low to pay the farmer his 
a. These prevent EE h of a sufficiency of grain, and have 
put an end te our former export trade in that article, which 

@ety years ago was very great. It was the deficiency of grain in 1796, 
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more | ign subsidies, that drew from this country its gold, 
po on pa resthretions in 1797; and from that tine te this 


rted on an ayerage yearly to the amount of 7.0900,000!. 
‘which, rye be large sum, we Pay for foreign wools account 
upwards ‘of 10,000,000!. sterling, umnecéssarily sent yearly out of 
eovatry. Inaddition to this, we have, perhaps, too largely run into 
the. measure of importing prodigious quantities of articles more than 
fe-export ; ney remain warehoused here, free indeed from duties, 
, must be, are paid for by us, and bills on this country are 
thus increased. These and the necessary supplies of our army and fleet, 
eafficiently account for the unfavourable state of exchange. The resto- 
ration of confidence is principally necessary to maintain a reasonable 
degree of commerce; but we may despond of that blessing while we 
are liable to such mischievous suggestions, that the rental of England, 
and its produce and manufactures, are dependant on, and must vary with 
the price of bullion on the Continent, and on foreign circumstances, @ 
doctrine which can only tend to distress his Majesty’s Government, and 
through it to occasion great confusion and mischief te the Coens 
many of us.are apt to be misled by insinuations, though superficial, 
scarcely plausible, and often mischievously intended. It is a false notion 
that this country, till lately, depended on the precious metals for its 
circulating medium. Our trade would have been much more limited, if 
we had not had in aid a great paper currency; and if our coin had not 
found its way to the continent, 1 do not know how we should have been 
able to pay for the immense quantities of grain, wool, and other articles 
we have imported, and also the freight; or how we could have supplied 
our armies abroad. The rate of exchange is not affected by the issue of 
Bank. of England piper; and I have little hesitation in saying, thatthe 
depretiation of that paper will not take wer as long us the immense 
revenué of this country is received in k of ree aper at the 
Exchequer, and the deeming it a legal tender seemed a natural conse- 


- quence of the restriction. 


“ 1 .fear some of these details will appear superfluous, but they are 
sevenents to justify and explain some conclusions that I mean to draw 
rom m. 

“ That the demand for woollens for the home market is not dimi- 
nished, but probably much increased, and that the export of them is 
much increased also. 

sf comparatively with the whole amount of the manufacture, the 
demand : foreign countries with which we are now at war was not 


‘© That it is not the decay uf the manufacture, or the want of demand 
for it, but difficulties respecting money and the great stock of wool on 

that occasion the debaseinent in price. 

“ she Lge Pome oes woes and ee "er ’ wenens of 
price, have deranve le apd* manufacture article; but 
those wools being now reduced to the'r former price. and the manufacture 
of mon being pepelgally for the home market, there is little doubt of its 

i to its former price. 

. the of English fine wools are distressed by the 
to deans m erroneous notions, and by the difficulties of obtain- - 
“* the sale of i 

* ish wools is tly prejudiced by an 
i importation of Spanish wool, and by distressed state of the 


the scarcity of gold is not to be attributed merely to the war, 
conduct of the enemy, vor to the hostiic aod unfriead!y 
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milk ; and in their way they collect money of the pecple, one of the 
biggest and most active among them being appointed king, to march 
at their head, having « soldier on cach side of him. It has been said, 
that he sometimes receives money for himself to the amount of some 
hundred marks; but the other money which ts collected, is distributed 
among them all. The patrons of this institution are, the eldest 
burge-master, and the two eldest senators. The children are exe 
mined at each anniversary; when such as are found to be, either of 
competent age or qualifications, are put out to handicraft’ trades, 
placed in counting houses, or other appopriate situations, according 
to their abilities. 

We are informed, and we may suppose correctly, that this institution 
was endowed, by an eminent and rich merchant, with a considerable 
estate for the maintenance of orphans and illegitimate children; 
that a machine was formerly placed in the wall of the house nearest 
to the street, capable of containing an infant, which any person might 
deposit in it, and turn round, at the same time that it rang a bell to 
give notice of it; and that sucha child without farther inquiry being 
made, was received and provided for. But it was found necessary, 
from the frequency of such deposits, for which the revenue was 
found insufficient, to remove the machine, and to subject the admis- 
sion to conditions and regulations. The chief support at present is 
by charitable donations. 

(To be continued.) 
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ON AGRICULTURE IN IRELAND. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


I KNOW not whether any of your correspondents have seriously 
considered the utility and importance of promoting the great interest 
of agriculture in the sister-kingdom. Whilst it is an established 
truth, that our numerous societies for that purpose in Great Britain 
have done much service to the community, by various improvements, 
to augment the quantity of food for the support of man, as well as 
of the brute creation, our increasing population renders all their 
efforts inadequate to a necessary supply, and we are still subject to 
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the inconvenience of requiring an annual importation to make good 
our deficiency of produce for so increased and increasing a demand. 
To call the attention of our fellow subjects of Ireland to this very 


interesting topic, is the purport of this address; and | have to hope, 
that many of them will be anxious to eurich your pages with thelr 
valuable observations on the best means of promoting agriculture and 
commerce in that long neglected island, | am well aware that the 
population of that island is rapidly improving a» well as of this 
country; but the facilities of that part of the empire, and the rich 
soil of many of their wastes and barren marshes, which, by the 
common modes of improvement, might be converted into very pro- 
ductive fields and meadows, present themselves for the purpose, as 
objects of the first consideration. It is on that account I wish to 
excite the attention of your Dublin and other correspondents of that 
country, to favour you with their communications, which, I trust, 
may be more satisfactory than it may be in my power to transmit; 
though it will not preclude me from continuing the subject at some 


early future opportunity. 
Iam, Sir, &c. J. M. 


I 


LORD SHEFFIELD’'S ANNUAL REPORT OF THE WOOL 
FAIR, AT LEWES, JULY 26. 


“wr 

‘Tur difficulties I experienced in forming the ~ on wool, and the 
woollen manufacture, which I had the honour of submitting to the meet- 
ing last year ;* are greatly increased, and I fear it will prove an arduous 
undertaking to present a satisfactory statement on the same subject for 
the present year. 

“* The continued extravagant conduct of the enemy, infinitely more 
hurtful to the countries under his protection than it is to us, has greatly 
deranged trade and intercourse among nations; yet the distress which has 
fallen on this country, did not arise merely from the efforts of the enemy ; 
much has been done through precipitate and mischievous speculations, 
as well as by the dissemination of notions tending to destroy confidence, 
and to prejudice the credit of t:e country; for notwithstanding the 
asserted decay of the woollen trade in consequence of the war, I trust I 
shall be able to prove that the export of woollens has increased, and that 
the consumption at home must also be greater than ever it has been. It 
will be necessary to remark at some length on the enormous impor-- 
tations for several years past of foreign wool, which, not without reason, 
has occasioned a great degree of alarm among the wool-growers of the 
United Kingdom. 

‘“* In January, 1808, the quantity of foreign wool then in England was 
smaller than usual, the speculators, some of whom held considerable 


—_—~—— 





* Vide—Tradesman, Vol. 5. p. 306, 
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stocks, purchased every bag as it was offered for sale during that year. 
Previous to those specuiations, Spanish wool sold at the following prices, 
viz. Leonesas, 6s. 9d.—Segovias, 6s. to 6s. 8d.—and Sorias, 5s. to 5s. 9d.— 
at a credit of eight months ; and in the first six months of 1809, Leonesas 
rose to 25s.—Segovias, 21s.—and Sorias, 15s. per |b. 

* It is said the foreign wools had cost the merchant 10s. per Ib. and that 
they were in the hands ef a few men of large capitals. 

‘“* Very many who had engaged imprudently in the speculation were 
ftuined ; whereas immense profits were made by those who had purchased 
at the low new of 1808, and contrived to sell the whole of their stock 
at very high prices, and then retired from the market : since that memor- 
able speculation, Spanish wools have declined gradually in price, the 
manufacturer having no disposition to buy more than his necessities 
required, which being less than usual, in consequence of a very con- 
siderable suspension of ihe manufacture, and the importation of wool 
very much greater than at any former period, reduced Spanish wools to 
their former prices; and in January and February last the prices were 
low. Speculation then recoinmenced. The purchases of prime qualities 
in the months of May and June last have been very great, and Leonesas 
are now sold, readily, at from 8s. to 8s. 6d. but this advance in price 
has not much affected the inferior sorts. Fully two years’ consumption 
is said to be on hand, and the price asked for Segovias, is 6s.—and for 
Sorias, 5s. per Ib. and not much 1s sold even at those prices. But as the 
prime wools are now taken out of the market, and in the hands of those 
who will not sell at low prices, the manufacturer of superfine woollen 
cloths may resort to the next or inferior qualities, which probably will 
raise their price. Atthistime the manufaciurers in Wiltshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Somersetshire, and their neighbourhoods, are in general emp.oyed, 
and, as it is called, at fair work, on the iinest Spanish wools. The cen- 
sumption of superfine cloths mide of that wool has veen almost entirely 
by British subjects, and no considerable quantity has ever been exported 
to foreign countries. Superfine wooilens are actually scarce, in conse- 
p bo oy of the late suspension of the manufacture; but there can be no 

oubt but this manufacture will resume its former flourishing state, while 
Spanish wool is at its present moderate price. 

“« The manufacturer laid on his wares, as usual, double the amount 
of the rise in the price of the material. Blue cloth rose to 34s. per yard 
and ppwards; but the extravagant price of Spanish wool, and of the 
cloth, checked the manufacture. There was much more parsimony in 
the use of it, and inferior cloths were worn. Now the blue cloths, which 
sold for 34s. are reduced to their former prices, viz. 248. 

“« The foreign wool imported in 1810, amounted to 10,931,000lb. the 
oo importation ever known, excpt that of 1807. It appears also, 

1,727,000ibs. of foreign wool has been imported into England in the 
quarter ending 5th April last, but that quarter falls very far short of the 
same quarter last year, which was 4,630,416lb. Prime English sorted 
wool, previously to the speculation, was ¢°aerally estimated at half the 
price of the finest Spanish woo!, that is, when the latter was selling at 
Gs. 9d. per Ib. the English wool was worth 3s. 4d. per Ib. but in conse- 
quence of the late speculations it sold at 6s. Since the great failures 
<p & wool-staplers, comparatively little was sold till tavely, when 
considerable quantities have been disposed of, at prices however much 
reduced and lower than they have been during many years; prime South 
Down in the fleece at from 2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb. The principal growers 
of English wool not having sold the growth of last year, there must be 
a large quantity on hand; there is very little, however, in the hauds of 
the manufacturers, who seldom keep any large stock. 
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“ The staplers of English wool, although many of them are ver 
wealthy, few have money unemployed, their capital is not at command, 
it is partly locked up in the estates of those who have suspended payment 
or become bankrupts, consequent!y they have aot the means of increasing 
their stock, and the lack of money p> a many of them to sacrifice the 
stock they have. Nothing has tended more to cripple and distress this 
description of persons, as well as mg 4 others, than the general with- 
drawing of discounts by all Banks; the result of the publication of the 
Bullion Committee Report, and the gloom which has operated upon com- 
meade men, has induced them to purchase much more sparingly than 

ormerly. 

** AS a the state of the woollen-trade in Yorkshire, I learn that the 
stock of unsold goods on hand in the last month was much greater than 
usual, that the best sorted English wool, which was lately sold at 5s. 5d, 
per lb. now selisat 3s. 4d., 6d., and 8d. ; all the lower sorts are fallen in that 
district, but as their advance was less, their fall has been com ratively 
not so great. The best Spanish wool which was once at 15s. and upwards, 
is now ai 7s. But Spanish is by no means a principal part of the wools 
worked up in Yorkshire. We are apt to dwell too much on our ex 
trade to foreign countries; the home market, or the supply of the British 
empire, infinitely exceeds the foreign demand, and undoubtedly has 
greatly increased. Exclusive of the cousumption arising from an increas- 
ed population, the circumstance of our having nearly 800,000 men in our 
armies and fleets, who formerly required comparatively a small part 
of the woollens now used for those fleets and armies, must greatly 
increase the demand for woollens. We have no method of estimating the 
real amount of the home consumption, but we know it is immense: we 
therefore are not very essentially dependant upon foreign countries for 
the consumption of our woollen manufactures, and a very great propor- 
tion of what appears under the head of exports is for different parts of 
the British empire. 

“ The official value of woollen manufactures exported last year, viz. 
5,773,214]. exceeds in value the exports of the year 1809, by 350,0e0I. and 
those of that year considerably exceeded the exports of the preceding 
year.—The average exports of the last 40 years, which includes the most 
flourishing period of our trade, is 4,662,5231. considerably more than 
1,000,0v0!. below the exports of last; but these, it should be observed, 
are the official, not the real value. They, however, answer the purpose 
of comparison. Th: estimated real vale would probably amount to 
nearly double. 1 learn also there is no diminution of the exports of 
woollen manufacture in the first quarter of this year. The exports of 
cloth to America in the early part of the present year were very great, 
probably in the anticipation of the American prohibition being again 
enforced, but cautious dealers detained their goods which were not ready 
in time to reach America before the 2d of February, and have them on 
hand, whilst those who vent: red to ship in our ports till the ist of 
February, succeeded in having them received. 

“* The East and West India demands for woollens are the same as usual, 
but very little business is doing with Germany, Holland, and the North of 
Europe. [It should be observed, that France at no time took a considera- 
ble part of our woollen exports. The average importation of wool in 
19 years, ending 1715, was only 869,727lbs. and even at that time we com 
sidered woollens as our principal and most valuable manufacture. The 
average importation of eight years, ending 1789 (the commencement of 
the French revolution), was 2,660,828lbs. The average of eight years, 
ending 1799, was 4,020,000lbs. and the average of eight years, ending 
1810 inclusive, was 7,729,929lbs. This immense.increase since 1789, must 
of course greatly clash with the essential interests of the landed property 
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of the United Kingdom; and although the prime foreign wools, viz. 
Leonesas, even at 6s. 9d. can hadly interfere with English fine wools at 
from 2s. to 3s. yet as a great proportion are the lower wools from Spain 
and Portugal, which in consequence of the great failures, have often sold 
of late for less than the freight and insurance, they not only interfere 
with the first crosses of the Merino with the British ewes, but also with 
the prime clothing wools of English breeds, such as the Hereford and 
South Down; and the keowlelee of the very extraordinary quantity 
imported, and the stock of woo! in the hands of the growers, has pre- 
judiced so much the sales, that the growers seem entirely at the mercy 
of the buyers; and the latter are not averse to take advantage of those 
circumstances, which will tend to keep down the value of wool. 

“* As it is now demonstrated that we can raise in these islands, wools 
as fine and as well adapted to our purpose as those that are imported, it is 
a highly unprincipled policy to continue an importation which costs us 
some millions sterling yearly. And at this time when we are necessarily 
greedy of revenue, a duty of 1s. per pound on foreign wools, would be 
supported by good principles, and would have produced last year 546,550l. 
One shilling per pound would check the importation of inferior foreign 
wools, which principally interfered with the English fine wools, but 
would not prevent the introduction of the prime Spanish sorts, such as 
we used to import. The tax would scarcely be felt by those who specu- 
late in thet article, and in consequence of the competition the manufac- 
turer would pay little more than he otherwise would do, and as a very 
small proportion of our manufactures of Spanish wool goes to foreign 
countries, there can be no objection to the duty on the ground of hurt- 
ing otr export trade. It is a sufficient sacrifice of the landed to the 
manufacturing interest, to prohibit the exportation of any kind of pro- 
duce such as wool; but the admission of all wools without paying any 
duty, to the great discouragement of the growth of mel in these 
kingdoms, is a sacrifice of essential interest, not to be supported on any 
principle of justice or policy. The patriotic introduction of Spanish 
sheep by his —. and by several spirited individuals, has succeeded 
more rapidly than the most sanguine had expected, and there is every 
reason to believe, that the Merino wool of British growth, such as his 
Majesty, Mr. Tollet, and other gentlemen, have raised, if it were washed 
and sorted in the Spanish mode, might go to market in competition with 
the average of the Leonesas or best wools, and the heavy expence of 
importing wools be saved. But these exertions must soon iio, if the 
wool of — part of the world is to be admitted duty free, the wool 
grower will be obliged to relinquish his present endeavours to improve 
the quality of his wool, as he finds he cannot have an adequate price, and 
of course he will aim at an increased quantity, instead of an improv- 
ed quality ; and thus we shall relapse into our former slovenly inattention 
to the character of our wool.—But to return to the cause of the dulness 
of the wool-market, it may be imputed not only to the overstock of 
foreign wool, but to the general distrust so diligently promoted, to 
mischievous speculations, and the difficulty in having bills discounted : 
these have produced many bankruptcies. The scarcity of gold is most 
erroneously attributed to particular Operations of the enemy, to the war, 
and sometimes to the conduct, highly infatuated, of the American States ; 
but it may in great part be imputed to our own bad policy, the neglect of 
encouraging tillage, the suffering it to labour under great expences, 
permitting the grain of countries comparatively untaxed and untithed, to 
enter our ports, when the price of grain is too low to pay the farmer his 
expences. These prevent the growth of a sufficiency of grain, and have 
entirely put an end to our former export trade in that article, which 
sixty years ago was very great. It was the deficiency of grain in 1796; 
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ght on the Bank restrictions in 1797 ; and from that time to this 
* we have imported on an average yearly to the amount of 7,000,000I. 
sterling ; which, added to the large sum, we pay for foreign wools account 
upwards of 10,000,0001. sterling, unnecessarily sent yearly out of 
is country. In addition to this, we have, perhaps, too largely run into 
the measure of importing prodigious quantities of articles more than 
we can re-export ; they remain warehoused here, free indeed from duties, 
but they must be, and are paid for by us, and bills on this country are 
thus increased. These and the necessary supplies of our army and fleet, 
sufficiently account for the unfavourable state of exchange. “The resto- 
ration of confidence is principally necessary to maintain a reasonable 
degree of commerce; but we may despond of that blessing while we 
are liable to such mischizvous suggestions, that the rental of England, 
and its produce and manufactures, are dependant on, and must vary with 
the price of bullion on the Continent, and on foreign circumstances, a 
doctrine which can only tend to distress his Majesty’s Government, and 
through it to occasion great confusion and mischief to the country. Too 
many of us are apt to be misled by insinuations, though superficial, and 
scarcely plausible, and often mischievously intended. It is a false notion 
that this country, till lately, depended on the precious metals for its 
circulating medium. Our trade would have been much more limited, if 
we had not had in aid a great paper currency; and if our coin had not 
found its way to the continent, I do not know how we should have been 
able to pay for the immense quantities of grain, wool, and other articles 
we have imported, and also the freight; or how we could have supplied 
our armies abroad. The rate of exchange is not affected by the issue of 
Bank of England p»per; and I have little hesitation in saying, that the 
depretiation of that paper will not take place as long as the immense 
revenue of this country is received in Bank of England paper at the 
Exchequer’, and the deeming it a legal tender seemed a natural conse- 
quence of the restriction. 

“ I fear some of these details will appear superfluous, but they arte 
necessary to justify and explain some conclusions that I mean to draw 
from them. 

“ That the demand for woollens for the home market is not dimi- 
nished, but probably much increased, and that the export of them is 
much increased also. 

“« That, comparatively with the whole amount of the manufacture, the 
demand for foreign countries with which we are now at war was not 
considerable. 

“* That it is not the decay of the manufacture, or the want of demand 
for it, but diffi-ulties respecting money and the great stock of wool on 
hand, that occasion the debasement in price. 

“* That speculations in foreign wools, and the extravagant variations of 
price, have deranved the trade and manufacture of that article; but 
those wools being now reduced to their former price, and the manufacture 
of them being principally for the home market, there is little doubt of its 
being restored to its former price. 

“ That the staplers of English fine wools are greatly distressed by the 
distrust arising from erroneous notions, and by the difficulties of obtain< 
ing discounts. 

“* That the sale of fine English wools is greatly prejudiced by an 
inane importation of Spanish wool, and by the distressed state of the 
staplers. 

“ That the scarcity of gold is not to be attributed merely to the war, 
to the particular conduct of the enemy, nor to the hostile and unfriendly 
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comluct of the American States, but in s great degree to bad policy in out. 
interior management < fe. 

“ That through the want of = due quealqueneet of agriculture and 
3 cultivation of waste lands, this country paid, daring the last 

years, considerably more than 10,000,001. Pap , for 
grain ahd woo!, which might have been raised in the om. 

“ That the great import of grain in 1796, occasioned a drain of go’ 
much more than foreign subsidies, and in a great degree brought on the 
Bank restriction in 1797, and that the value of yrain imported in the years 
1800 and 1801, amounted te 19,000,000. sterling. 

‘a That large quantities of gold coin are not necessary to commerce, as 
appears from the example, particularly of Holland and Scotland, which 
countries had a very smal! quantity of coin in their most flourishing state, 

“ That the restoration of confidence is more wanted than any other 
circumstance to promote the woollen manufacture. 

‘«* The want of opportunity for inquiry and information, often renders 
us liable to admit fallacious opinions and suggestions. If the positions I 
have stated for your consideration should assist you in the investigation 
of a subject so very interesting to the country, it will afford me great 
satisfaction. My wish is, that we may not be led away by incorrect notions 
of the causes of the difficulties that have occurred. If we see distinctly 
how they arise it will prove less difficult to obviate them. 

“ Tnow come to the most disagreeable part of my report; the state- 
ment of the low prices lately given for fine English wools. 

* Hereford fair, the first of this month, was very ill attended, and the 
several sorts of wool were sold at prices very considerably reduced; the 
finest Wools sold from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 43d. which is nearly one-third less than 
the prices of last year, but very little was sold. There was no demand 
for the inferior wools; sufficient business was not done to enable the 
price to be stated, but every thing sold very ill at that fair. 

* At Ross fair, on the 20th inst. best Ryeland wools sold at 2s. 43d. to 
2s. 64d. which is considered very low, and not much business was done; 
and at Coleford fair, remarkable for fine wool, the prices from last year 
were greatly reduced, and some was sold as low as 2s. 1d. per Ib. 

* Shropshire wools are selling from 1s. 6d. to 2s. in the fleece; these 
are not much more than half the price they sold for during the speculation. 

** In the neighbourhood of Bristol, in the beginning of this month, 
South Down sold for 2s. to 2s. 3d. Dorset, Devon, &c. Is. to 1s. 6d. 
long Wool 9d. and little was disposed of. These very low and discourag- 
ing prices of course prevented the owners of the wool from selling; 
but Spanish wools are the great article for sale in that district, and its 

rice has already been stated. : some English Merino wool, washed, sold in 

ristol at the very low price of 4s. 

“ At Dorchester fair, in Oxfordshire, South Down wool, certainly of 
an indifferent quality, sold for 1s. 6d. per Ib. the same as sold last year 
for 2s. 5d. The wools of Wilts and Berks, from 1s. to 1s. 1d.; one lot of 
coarse Leicester and Gloucester cross at 113d. and some Spanish lambs’ 
wool for 4s. but almost the whole of this wool offered for sale, notwith- 
standing the depretiation in price, was sold. The farmers being aware 
of the utility of the fair, are determined to support it. 

* At Thetford fair there was a very large attendance, and it was evident 
that the wool buyers were well disposed to purchase at 2s. 1d. Some 
Was sold at that price, but little business was done in the dinner-room. 

* In Suffolk only 1s. 6d. per Ib. is talked of for Norfolk and South Down 
wools; but itis only little farmers that have sold any. The great farmers 
ceeeider the price unsettled, and the demand so trifling, that they do not 

at all. ; 
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“ Ja perte of Staffordshire, where is shops the enslite of 

i Herefordshire, and full as cn te toot owe, teen 

Rae cil aris toe od ta teclend er oot bo babe olan 
er wool in was net to 

23d, of which we could yet have any account; but it is expected 
there will be = ready demand and good prices, at least for the best lots. 

of the common clothing wools of an inferior quality. have 

1s. 7d. to is. 9d. per lb. and from 2%. 6d. to 2s. $d- for wools of 
the first cross between Wicklow aad South Down: se much have the 
native breed been improved by crossing with South Down rams. 

** I have confined myself, principally, to the fine clothing wools, but 9s 
te the low-priced Eaglish wools, I understand they have been bought yp 
im many partsof the country as freely as usual. 

** ‘With a view of obtaining the best information in my power, I have 
in a very extensive correspondence, and | have collected a great 
of the best documents that could be acquired; I have not made 
use of any information but that on which I was satisfied I might depend, 
apd the authorities are as res owe hon | possibly cam be. 1 have 
examined with great care all the details, lL have made a selection ef 
what appeared consisteut, and what I conceived might be useful, both to 
the buyer and the seller. The information I haye received, shows that 
se little business have been done, that no fixed price can be stated. In 
many parts the dealers had not come into the country as usual, but the 
price is certainly rising, and considerably; and it is a general opinion 
that it must and will speedily rise higher, and that eredit is in a considexa- 
ble degree re-established. There isan expectation that some ports, which 
are now shut, will be open to us, and that when the check which hes 
taken place im consequence of the late derangement is at an end, the 
weel will be required at its former prices. It is known, that until ver 
lately, no weol was sold except by the necessitous, that the wool- 
staplers have supplied the manufactures from their ald stores, which must 
now be much exhausted; that the manufacturer draws his supph 
menthly, and sometimes weekly, and seldom has any large stock on hand ; 
and it is well known that the embarrassment of the staplers is greatly 
increased by the difficulty of obtaining discounts; that under these cir- 
cumstances the growers of fine wools, in all the principal districts, had 
no expectation of a sale at present, the price being so inadequate to its 
value, that they concluded on keeping it, perbaps, till the two years 
stock, supposed to be on hand, is exhausted. The fair of Dorchester, in 
Oxfordshire, where inferior wools were sold, is the only exception that 
has come to my knowledge. 

“ It is the opinion of many, that there is no more wool now in the 
hands of the growers than there used to be in those of the staplers; but 
I conceive it probable, that the late good prices for fine wools may 
have increased the growth of them considerably, and that if the lege 
lature should not give the country that protection to which it is entitled, 
by adequate duties on the import of foreign wools, it is certain 
such immense importations must utterly put an end to the growth of fine 
weols in the United Kingdom. a 

“ As to the prices t should be accepted fis owr wool, it ip rery 
difficult to give an opivion. 1 beve stated all the facts that appear to me 
worth the attention of the meeting, and notwithstanding the home 
consumption and the exports are both increased, perhaps, in consideration 
of the state of the trade, amd the market being overstocked with Speni 
wools of afl kinds, it may be adyisable to take from 2s. to 2s. 4d. per Tb. 
for the best South Down; and this reduction I am sure is full as mach as 
the times require.” 

‘The meeting appeared very much satisfied with the report. Lord 
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Chichester proposed the health of Lord Sheftield, and the thanks of the com-_ 

any for the useful information, and comprehensive view he had given of 
The whole subject, rsh that without the advantage of the informa- 
tion Lord Sheffield had yearly communicated to the meeting, they should 
have been under great difficulty to form a conjecture of real value 


ledge the fairness and correctness of the statement; they said they Sad 
suffered so much, that the trade could not afford even the reduced prices 
proposed by his Lordship, and they alluded to the Non-Importation Law 
of the American States. Lord Sheffield insisted that the home consump- 
tion, and the export trade, being both increased, there was no ground for 
a reduction of the price given of late years for the South Down wool, 
except that of the market being overstocked with foreign wools. That 
the reduction he proposed was from 10d. to Is. per Ib. nearly a third; 
and that previously to the late speculation the best had sold at 3s. 34d. 

r lb. that the manufacture had been raised upwards of a third per yard, 

ut that the average between the low and the high prices did not justify a 
rise of more than 1s. 8d. per yard; that he was satisfied if a non-intercourse 
with the American States should continue for a time through a partiality 
for France, on the wrongheadedness of a party in the American States, 
it will not be general. The people of that country will not go naked 
through their affection to the French, or enmity to this country; and 
whatever they can pay for will find its way to them, and if they do not 
take any thing from us this, they will another year, and thus, on an 
average, it has always been found, they have taken nearly the same 
quantity. It does not appear that they can get clothing from any other 
country at present, nor will itbe possible for them, for a long time, to 
manufacture sufficiently for themselves; and this is most certain, that 


they cannot get payment for their produce or merchandize but through 
this country; and that the United Kingdom can get every article of the 
American States’ produce or merchandize, full as good and cheap from 
other countries. Lord Sheffield added, that at all events, it would be 
advisable to keep the wool if they could not get 2s. 3d, for the best lots. 
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LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


KING’S BENCH.—ROBINSON ¥. HOWDEN. 


Upon a policy of insurance upon the cargo of the ship Columbus, 
of and from the port of London, upon a voyage to Riga, with licence. 
Upon her arrival at Riga, a party of Russian soldiers came on board, 
sealed the hatches, &c. and the ship and cargo were ultimately con- 
fiscated. It appeared that several parties were interested in the 
cargo, claiming different portions of it ; and the licence being to Mr. 
Hill, of London, merchant, and others, several questions of law 
arose, as to what parties were entitled to a vested interest in this 
insurance, and how far the licence covered their respective interests, 
some of the parties being English merchants, and others foreign 
merchants residing at foreign ports.—A verdict was accordingly 
taken for the plaintiff, subject to the future consideration of the 
Court upon these points. 

Two other cases of the same nature were decided in a similar way. 


of their wool, and of the state of the trade. The wool buyers acknow- 
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THOMPSON v. SWANEY. 


~ Upon a policy of insurance upon a Danish ship from Riga to any 
* port or ports in any part of the United Kingdom, with liberty to 
touch at, load and unload cargoes, &c. 

‘ that the ship in question sailed from Riga upon her 
desti voyage on the 13th of October, 1809, laden with a cargo 
of hemp and linseed. By stress of weather she was diven out of 
her course, and was obliged to put into Rostock, where she 
arrived on the 2d of December following : here it was found necessary 
to unship the cargo, on account of the damages the vessel had sustain- 
ed; the cargo of hemp was found to be much damaged, and the 
repairs of the ship occupied six weeks, and then she could net 
proceed on her voyage, on account of the ice, which by this time 
had set in, and she was detained for near three months. In the 
mean time the hemp being so much damaged, the captain took in 
acargo of wheat, with which, on his way to this country, the vessel 
was captured by the enemy. 

Mr. Park contended that the plaintiff had put into a port which 
was out of the line of his destination, and therefore out of the 
course stated in the policy; and, by disposing of his first cargo and 
taking in a second, he had commenced a new adventure, which was 
not authorized by the policy; and further, that the licence, which 
was from any port into the Baltic, Sweden, or Russia, did not mean 
to extend beyond any one particular port at any of these places, and 
having taken in one cargo at Riga and another at Rostock, which 
latter was a deviation from the line of her destination, the plaintiff 
was not entitled to recover in the present action. 

Lord Ellenborough, however, held that the policy itself gave 
the permission to load and unload, and as to her putting into 
Rostock, although it was not the port of her destination, yet it was 
a port of necessity, against which the policy had not at all provided ; 
that which applied in this case to the policy equally applied to the 
licence, and must be always considered to extend to a port of 
necessity. 

The Jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for the total loss of the 
ship—damages 5001. 


THE KING v. M‘LURE BAILIE. 


This was an action brought by the Attorney-General, on behalf 
of the public, by which he desired the forfeiture and condem- 
nation of a cargo of adulterated spirits, valued at about 10,0001. 
which had been imported into this country from Ireland, contrary to 
law, under the denomination of Jamaica Rum. 

Dr. Davy, who had analyzed the spirit, and compared it with 
real Jamaica rum, was called on the part of the prosecution, and 
gave it as his opinion, that the contents of the casks were not Jamaica 
rum. 

For the defendant, several spirit-dealers were examined, who 
swore positively, that the spirits in question consisted purely of rum 
of an inferior quality, but not adulterated. 
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Dr. Davy not having been asked what the spirit appeared to be, 


after the odorous quality peculiar to rum had been extracted, the 
jury, after some consultation, brought in a verdict for the defendant. 


FENTON, Assignee of RENARDS, v. PEARSON. 


To recover a cargo of Russian produce, consisting of bemp, flax, 
tallow, &c. 
Upon the admissions in the cause, it appeared, that Mesers. 
Brand and Co. Russian merchants, and alien enemies, residing at 
, had consigned the cargo in question to Renards, at Hall ; 
but before its arrival he became insolvent, and on its arrival the 
defendant, Mr. Pearson, as the agent of Brand and Co. stopped the 
cargo in transite, 

Attorney General, for the plaintiff, stated this to be a new 
question in commercial law, namely, whether an alien enemy could 
stop goods in transitu, and contended, that if the alien enemy could 
not, his agént could not, for an alien enemy could not legally have 
@n agent in this country, and Mr. Pearson, the defendant, as the 
— of such alien enemy, having stopped the goods im transitu, for 
which he had no authority, the plaintiff was entitled to recover. 

Lord Ellenborough conceiving this to be a question ef great 
importance, and worthy the future consideration of the court, 
a verdict was taken for the plaintiff, by consent, subject to the 
question of law. 


COMMON PLEAS. 


CHALMERS, v. PRINCEP AND ANOTHER. 


In this case the plaintiff sought to recover damages, -for doss 
sustained by the destruction of a quantity of bale goods. 

It appeared that he purchased the goods in question for the defen- 
dauts, and having paid for them, gave directions that they should be 
sent on board the Materosa merchantman, then lying at Blackwall. 
The defendants, in compliance with this order, put the bales into a 
punt, and gave the necessary instructions for their delivery. On 
the arrival of the punt, however, alongside the Materosa, the captain 
said he was not ready to receive them, and the boatman remained 
alongside for some hours, without being able to deliver his load, and 
pay obliged to drop astern, and moor the punt for the night. 
The consequence of this delay was, that the punt was exposed toa 
heavy gale which arose during the night, and was wrecked, the 
the goods being, of course, completely destroyed. Information of 
this fact being given to the plaintiff, he — to the defendants for 
restitution ; but they conceived the accident had arisen from the 
delay of the captain, and not from any neglect of their's, as they 
had fully complied with the plaintiff's orders, refused to make any 
compensation, and the present action was therefore brought. 

ras bape om ing stated, Lord Chief Justice Mansfield was 
distinctly of opinion that the defendants were not bound to make 
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any restitution, as the loss was wholly attributable to the captain of 
the ship, to whom the goods were apa 

A verdict was, therefore, immediately given for the defendants, 

A cause of considerable importance to auctioneers was tried on 
Wednesday in the Court of Exchequer, before the Lord Chief 
Baron, under the following circumstances:—Mr. Phillips, an 

, had a house put up for sale sometime since at the Auction 
Mart, which was warranted to be in substantial repair. Mr. Cadogan, 
a surveyor, attended, and pronounced the house to be in a bad state 
of repair, and the conclusion was, that the house did not fetch se 
much in consequence of the declaration, for which Mr. Phillips 
brought an action against Mr. Cadogan. A number of surveyors 
Were examined on the trial, who agreed that the house was pot 
in the state represented by the defendant ; one of his witnesses said, 
“ at was as sound as a rock.” —The Jury gave 501. damages. 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER, EDINBURGH. 





GILLESPIE v. DUNLOP. 


This was a cause of considerable importance to the merchant and 
manufacturer, being an action of trespass brought by the plaintiff, 
who is a merchant in Glasgow, against the defendant, who is collector 
of customs in Port Glasgow. The Legislature, by a variety of enact- 
ments, had shown an anxiety to encourage the manufacture of linen 
and cotton cloth, and more especially that of the coarser kind. The 
Act of 23d Geo. III. cap. 2. allows a bounty upon all printed callicoes 
which shall be of the width of 25 inches, or more, which shall be 
entered at the custom-house for exportation. When the cloth exceeds 
1s. 6d. per yard in value, no bounty is given; and the value of the 
cloth is ascertained and fixed previous to printing, staining, or dying 
it. In the present case, the plaintiff had entered at the custom-house, 
to be exported to Jamaica, four boxes, containing 4172 yards of 
printed callicoes; the bounty upon these amounted to 261. 1s. 6d. 
which, upon being demanded, was refused, on the ground that it 
originally was above the value of Is. 6d. per yard ; and this was the 
case for the Jury to try. When the act was made, cotton cloth, in 
all probability, was manufactured from looms of 25 inches in breadth, 
but improvements had been made upon the machinery, and the manu- 
facturer could now make two webs at once in the same loom; these 
two webs are joined together by a thin thread run up the middle, 
called a gaw and are woven to the breadth of 50, 52, and 54 inches, 
After being taken out of the loom, and before being printed, the 
Piece is cut up the middle, through the gaw. Now the Crown denies 
that cloth made in this way is entitled to the bounty, because, when 
made, the piece is of one web, and of a considerable breadth, and 
consequently is of more value than 1s. 6d. per yard. The plaintiff 
on the other hand, contends, that the piece consists of two distinct 
webs, only connected by a few loose shreads, of no earthly use to the 
Weaver, and that it is of no consequence how broad the web is woven ; 
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it is sufficient that the cloth, before being printed, is above the width 
of 26 inches, and of no more value than 1s. 6d. per yard. 

The Counsel for the plaintiff then called his agent at Port Glasgow, 
who proved the entry of the goods at the eustom-house. A manu- 
facturer from Glasgow was examined as to the mode of the manufac- 
turing the callico; he stated, that the old way of working was on 2 
loom commonly of twenty-five inches in breadth, or above it. 
Improvement is now made upon the manufacture, whereby two webs 
are made in one loom, with a gaw in the middle ; the gaw is cut after 
the cloth is taken from the loom, and thus forms two webs. The 
reason of making the cloth in this way, is to enable the manufac- 
turer to sell his goods cheaper. The web is useless as one piece with 
the gaw in it, and must be cut before it can be worn. 

For the defendant, it was contended, from the different Acts of 
Parliament, that the bounty was only meant to be given upon the 
cloth valued as it came from the loom, but not after undergoing any 
other operation. 

Two gentlemen from the customs of the port of London were then 
examined. They stated that they had seen cotton goods within the 
last twelve months entered at the port of London, which had been 
slit up the middle; these the witnesses had seized, and they were 
condemned, no appearance having been made for the merchant. 
In these goods the selvage is only on one side; the other sewed over, 
but so neatly done, as not to be easily perceived. These goods the 
witness understood had come from Glasgow or its neighbourhood, 
and representation had been made by the owner to the English Board 
of Customs; when the commissioner, after taking the opinion of 
their officers and solicitor, had found it a fraud, and had invariably 
refused the bounty; but the case had since been stated for the 
opinion of the Attorney or Solicitor-General. 

The Lord Chief Baron summed up the evidence. Than the 
resent, his Lordship, had never seen a fairer and more candid case 
aid before a Jury. The plaintiff had, all along, both in and out of 

Court, laid the mode of manufacture open; and as the case stood 
solely open to the fact, and upon the plain interpretation of an Act 
of Parliament, this was the case for the decision of the jury. , In 
judging of a case upon the construction of an Act of Parliament, 
it was not for the court or jury to go one step beyond what appeared 
upon the face of it. In the present case his Lordship was of opinion, 
the Act was abundantly plain and clear. It principally applied to the 

uality of the goods entered for exportation; and the only duty of 

e custom-house officer was, to ascertain whether the cloth was 
under the value of 1s. 6d. per yard, and of the sufficient breadth 
required by the Act; but with the mode of manufacture he had no 
concern. The Act was entitled, “ for the encouragement of the 
cotton.manufacture.” Now, was this proceeding of the Board of 
Customs calculated to do so? If an improvement had been made by 
the manufacturer, so as to enable him to make two or three webs 
at once, by which means he lessened his expences, and was enabled 
to sell cheaper to the public, was his ingenuity to be thus checked 
and cramped by the custom-house officer, because he had made his 
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web in one loom, at one time, and at one operation! But we have 

been told, said is Lordship, that this is a case of great importance to 

the revenue, and that meny thousand pounds depend upon the 
verdict this day. 1am happy to hear this; I am happy to hear that 
the industry of our manutacturer can yet find a foreign market for his 

goods ; but though half a million should depend upon this question, 

it is nothing to the court or jury. The only thing that can come 

under their consideration is, whether the manufacturer is fairly and 

honestly entitled to the bounty; and, be the amount what it may, 

it must be paid from the public purse, until it is the pleasure of 
Parliament to alter the law. His Lordship then observed upon the 

proceedings at the port of London; he was sorry to think that he 

should differ from the Honourable Commissioners of the English 

Board of Customs, but he really thought that they had not considered 

the case well, in seizing and condemning goods made according to the 

plaintiff’s mode of manufecture ; he thought it would have been 

much better, if they had made the case the subject of trial in the 

Exchequer, when the law would have been at once fixed and ascertain- 

ed. They had considered the goods thus made, and entered, asa 

fraud upon the revenue; but upon what grounds they could do so, 

he was at a loss to know. ° 

The jury returned a verdict in favour of the plaintiff for twenty-six 

pounds one shilling and sixpence, amount of the bounty withheld, and 

damages, and the interest of the money since May 1810, when the 

good were entered at the custom-house, 


a 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES AND MISCELLANE- 
OUS INFORMATION. 





Worcester and Birmingham Canal. 


AT a general meeting of the proprietors of the Worcester and Bir- 
mingham canal, held on Wednesday, 3d July, at the ms po inn of 
Worcester, it was unanimously sesolved to finish the canal with locks, 
and not with lifts, as formerly intended. 

Discovery of a New Mephitic Groito.—M. Pully, a chemist of celebrity, 
in one of his excursions in the neighbourhood of Naples, has discovered 
a new grotto. It is situated on the banks of Lake Agnano, not far from 
Lake Averno, and consequently, at no great distance from the Grotta des 
Cane, to which it is in many respects similar. This grotto, from the 
name of its discoverer, has been called Grolia-Pully. It is necessary to 
keep the face as near the ground as possible, in penetrating into it, in 
order to avoid the deleterious vapours, which being kept ina state of 

reat volatility, by an intense heat, occupy the upper parts. After fol- 
owing many windings, M. Pully discovered at the extremity of the 
grotto a spring, so intensely hot, that eggs were boiled hard in fifty-seven 
seconds of time. Reamur’s thermometer, which at the outside was two 
degrees above 0, rose to sixty-one in the interior, on being kept in an 
elevated situation; on bringing it within a foot of the erotind, it fell five 
degrees; but, on being stuck into the earth, it rose to seventy-five; a 
barometer in the same situation fell some degrees. Whoever peiittrates 
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into this grotto, must be completely undressed ; and there, as in the baths 
of Nero, the body is in a short time covered with water, either from the 
violence of the perspiration, or from the prodigious quantity of water in 
a state of evaporation which is always floating in this cavity. This 
— seems to have been unknown to the ancients, who have left us no 


escription of it. Perhaps it has been formed by some of those late 
volcanic eruptions which have so materially altered the face of the 
country. The sides of the cave are covered with a variety of saline 
crysializations; others hang in the forw: of stalactites from the roof, 
which is about ten feet high; ils width is of aboye forty fect at the en- 
trance, and fifty in the interior; its length is about two hundred and fifty 
feet. 

A WATERING-PLACE STORY. 

Seaton Carew.—This romantic watering-place has already been the scene 
of an adventure as curious as it is laughable. A gentleman who had ar- 
rived in the course of the day, took up his quarters at Mrs. Go!dbraith’s, 
the person who keeps the principal lodging-house in the village, and where 
a number of families had previously taken up their abode. On the geutle- 
man retiring for the evening, he was shewn into a bed-room; but beiore he 
had fallen asleep, 2 Jady, who had formerly occupied the same chamber, 
and had not been apprized of the change, entered it. Unconscious of 
who was there, she sat down to read, and afterwards undressed. The 
gentleman in the mean time was awake, and shewed uo disposition either 
to alarm the lady, or acquaint her with her mistake. On putting out the 
candle and going into bed, she was, however, sensibly surprised with the 
awkwardness of her situation. The gentleman seized his fair victim with 
the ardour of a /egal lover, but was speedily undeceived in his object by 
the cool intrepidity of our heroine’s resistance. She threatened to alarm 
the house if he did not desist from his rude embraces, and he reluctantly 
complied, upon condition of having one quiet kiss of her fair lips. The 
condition was granted; but instead of fulfilling his contract, he bit her 
Jip, and she was then suffered to retreat. Naturally alarmed at being in 
this state exposed, she intended immediately to leave the house, but, 
upon the suggestion of Mrs. Goldbraith, that that step would immediately 
detect her, she consulted her female friends, who all resolved to place a 
patch on one of their lips. The gentleman, on his arrival next morning 
at the breakfast table, found himself completely outwitted, as he could 
not then fix on any jady, every one seeming to have a sore lip. He, in 
revenge, however, communicated the story to the gentlemen; but such 
was the effect, contrary to what he intended, that both-they and the 
ladies determined to send him to Coventry, which threat théy put in exe- 
cution at the dinner table, and he was obliged immediately to decamp with 
mortification and disgrace. 

Bruised Oats for Horses.—Mr. Osmond, of Piccadilly, has adopted a 
plan of bruising oats for the food of horses. It is ascertained from expe- 
rience, in feediag horses with oats in a bruised state, that seven bushels 
of oats bruised are equal iu nutriment to eight bushels whole; he recom- 
mends, therefore, that horse furage be composed of 35]b. of bruised 
oats and 7 |b. of hay chaff, with some beans split, as occasion may require, 
making together 42lb. of food. He charges 2s. 6d. for bruising the oats, 
while he adds one-eighth to their value. This practice is so rational that 
it deserves attention and patronage. 

Statement of the Fmoluments of the Lord Chancellor, &c.—It appears 
from the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons upon the 
emoluments of the Lord Chancellor, &c. that his ecknow/edged income in 
his jurisdiction as Chancellor for the year ending the 5th of April, 1811, 
was 15,599/. 13s.; and as Speaker of the House of Lords, for the last year, 
6,844. 15s. making together an annual sum of 22,3771. 8s. being an in- 
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erease of about 7000/. a-year within the last ten years. The produce as 
Chancellor was, last year, almost 3,500. greater than the preceding year, 
owing to the extraordinary increase of bankruptcies !! 

Statement of Balances of Money and Securities of the Suitors in the 
Court of Chancery, in the different periods undermentioned ; as repre- 
sented by the Lord Chancellor to the Committee of the House of Lords. 


YEARS. £ se & 
ae Gntendsesoesece 1,007,298 14 7 
DMG tidh eked chenwnewaanwaaken 1,295,251 16 3 
At aoe 1,065,160 18. 4 
Dit <s+ saBiseetekonnsnedekawaces 3,093,740 O@ 3 
NA si ts acwdils chatarSie tiie eile ened niined 5,153,901 1 3 
DT didkeswedeiwnsiceeen neces oecccces 7,120,537 12 2 
DT Hetsttecetieembidenenenbaeedenl 10,948,270 7 O 
ER re eee ee een 17,565,912 2 8 
EERE re re ant ree ore eee 25,162,430 13 2 


Improvements in Kent-—The committee of the St. Nicholas Bay Har- 
bour, and Canterbury Canal, have reported to the subscribers on their 
labours in getting the bill, and they show that by its construction the city 
of Canterbury alone will save 5000/. per annum in carriage. The ex- 
pences of the canal from Canterbury to Sea Wall will be about 54,0007. of 
the harbour about 94,000/. and of collateral roads 7000/. 

Berkshire —One Tuesday, June 24, Mr. John Coxetter, of Greenham 
Mills, Newbury, had two South Down sheep shorn at his factory exactly 
at five o’clock in the morning, from the woo] of which, (after passing its 
various processes) a complete damsen-coloured coat was made, and worn 
by Sir John Throckmorten, Bart. at a quarter past six in the evening, 
being two hours and three quarters within the time allotted, for a wager 
of one thousand guineas. The sheep were roasted whole, and a most 
sumptuous dinner was given by Mr. Cogetter, to Sir John Throckmorton, 
and many other agriculturists. 

Wales.—A committee of the gentlemen interested in the improvement 
of the harbour of Kidwelly, with a junction branch, by means of a canal, 
through the valuable mineral land of Pembrey,, to the Carmarthenshire 
rail-road dock, at Llanelly, have held a meeting at the latter place, at 
which Lord Cawdor presided, and renewed the strongest assurance of 
his — to any plan, which the gentlemen interested might consider 
best adapted to give accommodation to the community of each place. 

Extraordinary Deception—At Taunton a case of a very extraordinary 
nature has occurred, which engages in a very considerable degree the 
attention of the town and neighbourhood. About the beginning of the 
present year, Phenis Adams, a private in the first Somerset regiment of 
militia, applied for surgical aid in consequence of an ulcerated wound 
then as in his arm. On examination it became oy evident 
that the ulcer was occasioned by his own contrivance —- 
Upon his recovery, which was considerably protracted by his conduct, 
influenced, no doubt, by the hope that his case would be ronounced 
incurable, and that consequently he would he discharged, he deserted 
from his regiment. Upon his apprehension he was committed to the 
jail at Wilton, near this town, where he was attended by a Medical 
Gentleman, in consequence of a wound which he then exhibited on his 
leg, which there is much reason to suppose was artificially produced. On 
the 24th of April last, he fell down a flight of stone steps, and such was the 
violence of his fall, that he severely injured a man with whom he came in 
contact, and was taken up with the blood oozing from one of his ears. 
Being conveyed to bed, he appeared to have suffered no material mm! 3 
but in a day or two afterwards he observed to the medical gentleman who 

attended him, that he thought he was getting deaf. On the succeeding 
11 2 
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day he made the same remark, accompanied with an observation, that 
he was considerably more deaf than on the preceding day. Believing this 
to be a new stratagem to accomplish his purpose, the medical gentleman 
asked him ima low tone of voice, “‘ are you very d af?” towhich the man 
replied, ‘* yes, very deaf.” Intimation was then given him that his object 
was understood, and would of course be defeated. Immediately after 
this, Adams fell into a state of profound insensibility, and has so remained 
down to the present period—a space of nearly three months. From that 
time, the sustenance he received has been very slight, consisting entirely 
of tea, broths, and occasionally of small portions of bread and butter, 
On the 24th of April the accident bappened ; on the 25th his pulse was ver 
hard, and indicated inflammation of the brain, upon which he was bled, 
and the symptoms abated. The followiug day, in consequence of his 

ulse increasing, he was again bled; from which period he has remained 
in his present state. His head and back have been blistered, without 
producing any sensible effect; apperients and enemas have been alike 
unavailing ; and strong electrical shocks have produced no bodily sensa- 
tion. His pulse is generally regular, but wants tone. The pupil of his 
eyes is ina slight degree dilated, and his respiration is easy; nor has it 
been interrupted from the commencemert. The skin hos been uniformly 
moist, but the bowels iorpid, wili only cue instance to tlre contrary, in 
the last six weeks. Every mode of arousing him from the insensible state 
in whieh he lays, has entirely failed. snuff has been thrust up his 
nostrils, and pungent salts applied, neither of which Lave produced any 
other effect than a secretion from his eyes. On Sunday last it was deter- 
mined to try on him the nitrous oxyd gas, the operation of which is 
known to occasion so extraordinary a degree of mental and bodily 
excitation. The tube affixed to the bladder, containing the gas, was 
applied to the man’s mouth; but his teeth were so firmly closed, that all 
efforts to open them proved fruitless. His nostrils and lips were ther 
compressed, and every means taken to prevent his inhaling any air but 
the gaseous fluid. This attempt was persevered in until his pulse became 
interrupted, evidently from his desisting to breath, and no effect in 
consequence resulted from the experiment. The man now remains in 
the same state of total insensibility. The circumstances of the above 
case seem to adrait of the following reasoning :—From the ascertained 

revi us disposition to escape fravdently from his recriment—from the 
acts of his haying complained of deafness, when it was certain that he 
heard distinctly—from blisters having been removed that were closel 
applied by sticking plasters, and which, it seems, he must have taken off 
with his own hands—from the regularity of the pulse and respiration—the 
free motion of his eyes when the lids are raised, and the little external 
appearance of disease—there is much reason to suppose that the man 
may have taken advantage of his fall to escape the punishment due to his 
conduct, by counterfeiting the stupor in which he apparently lies. On 
the other hand, so much perseverance and art is requisite to carry ona 
trick of this nature for so loug a time, that as all the symptoms may 
result from injury of the brain (and an accident has undoubtedly happened 
that might produce such injury), every humane person would hesitate 
before he pronounces it to be merely deception. Several physicians of 
eminence visited him on Sunday Jast, in order to make a report on the 
subject to Lord Pawlett ; but we understand no decided opinion on the 
case has yet been given. The man has been ordered to be removed from 
the jail to a freer air. Every attention that skill and humanity can dictate 
has been shown him.—We shall take the earliest opportuaity of stating 
the result of this very singular case to the public. 


is 
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Dutch Fishermen to be taken in the British Service —About 800 of these 
unfortunate men havé recently made application to the British Govern- 
ment to be taken under its protection, and have solicited to be allowed to 
settle on some part of the East coast of Scotiand. The situation of these 
poor men is truly pitiable; the unsettled state of the Continent having 
deprived them for a long time past of the means of pursuing their peace- 
ful occupations with either safety or success, Government have humanely 
listened to their request, and are divising measures for procuring a ae 
manent settlement for these useful and industrious people. It is indeed 
said, that the late visit of the Governors of the Merchant Maiden Hospi- 
tal, of Edinburgh, to the town of Peterhead, was connected with this 
ebject. To any one acquainted with the inoffensive disposition, and fru- 
od tideduions habit of the Dutch fishermen, it is needless to point out 
the incalculable advantage, ina national point of view, which such an 
acquisition will be to this quarter of the island. They are infinitely bet- 
ter acquainted with the fishing banks and stations upon that coast than 
our own fishermen; and the patient labour and economy with which they 
pursue their occupation, must render them valuable members of any 
community. These fishermen are already arrived at Heligoland, and 
their example, it is expected, will be followed by many others. 

State of EnglishTailors—A motion has lately been made in the House 
of Commons for taking into consideration the state of the trade of Tailors, 
within the bills of mortality, from the great difference that has for a long 
time subsisted between the masters and journeymen. [t appears that the 
Combination of the men against their masters consist of no less anumber 
than 24,000. It has been suggested to bring in an act, not for regulating 
the wages, but leaving it entirely to the master, and to pay according to 
talent. 

Caution to Woollen Manufacturers.—It is a fact not generally known, 
that flocks, mixed, or impregnated with currier’s oil, wi!l spontaneously 
take fire, more especially in the heat of summer; and it is now ascer- 
tained that the recent fire which took place at Lodgmore Mills, near 
Stroud, was occasioned by a quantity of the waste wool being left on 
the floor. 


a ———— 
ACCOUNT OF NEW PATENTS. 


new Process of freeing tarred Rope from Tar, and of rendering it of 
use to the Manufacturer, by Mr. Thomas Potis, Hackney. 


4 

Tue process made use of for freeing tarred rope from tar, may be con- 
ducted in three different ways: firsi, by means of sulphate of alumine 
(common allum); secondly, by sulphate of alumine and Fuller’s earth ; 
and thirdly, by Fulier’s earth alone. When sulphate of alumine is used, 
the rope is to be cut into proper lengths and opened, and boiled in water, 
in which is mixed five pounds of suiphate of alumine, to every ecwt. of 
rope. When boiled an hour it is to be taken out and beaten, and the 
operation repeated. The rope is next to be boiled with a carbonite of 
lime, whiting is the most proper. It is then to be cleaned and bleached 
either on the grass or with oxymuriatic acid. The operations are some- 
what similar when Fuller’s-earth is used, or Fuller’s earth with allum; but 
the proportions of the materials differ; fer an account of which the 
reader is referred to the specification. 
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A Machine, on a new Principle, or Method of making Bricke and Tiles, 
and other Kinds of Pottery, by Mr. Johann George Deyerlein’s, Long 
Acre.—The machine consists of a box or other receptacle into which the 
clay oe and also a plug, or forcing instrument, by means of which 


the said clay is forced onwards during the work, so as to urge the same 
through one or more suitable openings or orifices, ae the figure 
or form; and also certain mill-work for giving motion and effect to the 
plug or forcing instrument, and also a fit carriage for receiving and con- 
veying away the bricks or other products of art; and if need be another 
carriage for, supporting and conveying the combined or united parts dur- 
ing the time of working, or from place to place. The use and applica- 
tion of the machinery are shewn in drawings attached to the specification, 
and the necessary explanations given in it. By these it appears that hy 
what the patentee calls “‘ every home and out stroke of this machine, 
fifty-six bricks will be finished ; or if the power of the first mover is in- 
creased either by additional men or otherwise, the barrow may be made 
as long again, and the machine increased to double the size; by which 
means about four times that number of bricks may be produced in about 
the same time, and so in proportion to the first mover, the product of the 
machine will be more of less. The mode of making tiles is described 
with precision, and it appears that the operation in all instances depends 
upon what is denominated a mouth piece, which is screwed to the box by 
a flanch, having in it suitable openings or orifices therein. Thus there 
are different mouth-pieces for making mouldings to ornament buildings, 
and channels to convey water ; and it is plain that whatever shape the 
hole is made into, the same form will be obtained by the clay pressed 
through it, which is received on bandages over rollers, to the length re- 
qwired, and then cut off even at each end by the separator. Tubes and 
pipes are made in round or square boxes, or receptacles of wood ox cast 
iron. The piston should fit nearly tight, and be supported, or side-stea- 
died, when lifted above the round or square box or receptacle, in order 
that it may be filled. Tubes of all kinds and descriptions, whatever be 
their shape, may be thus readily made. 

A new Method of Engraving and Printing Maps, &c. by Mr. Peter 
Stuart, Fleet-street.—This method is for the purpose of combining the 
arts of engraving and ictter-press printing, so as to produce dispatch and 
economy of the latter, with the eflect of general utility. The printing 
maps, figures, &c. for books, magazines, newspapers, &c. consists, in the 
first place, in reversing the ordinary or common way of printing, or re- 
presenting such figure or figures; that is to say,*where the usual mode 
of printing or engraving the fizures now described has hitherto been by a 
black upon a white ground or surface, the new method is by introducing 
the contrary effect, viz. by a white upon a black ground or surface. In 
other words, as the usual way of printing or representing in maps, for 
instance, the rivers, towns, fortifications, letters, or em &c. &c. has 
been by black upon white, the new method is b —— a contrary 
effect, by leaving the tints, lines, or figures, alluded to, white instead of 
black ; so that where in the common way the paper is covered with 
black or coloured ink, the new method is to leave it uncovered, and vice 
versa: or instead of producing dark figures on a light ground, to produce 
light figures on a dark ground or surface, or on a ground darker at least 
than the figures themselves. in the second place, instead of represent- 
ing all figures by black tints or lines, or black figures, as now com- 
monly represented on a white ground or surface, Mr. S. can adopt an 
other coloured ground or surface, taking care always to produce the ad- 
vantageous Senlitudiiens of the two arts of engraving and letter-press 


printing, that is to say, the dispatch and economy of the latter with the 
effect agd general utility of the former, “ a combination, 


says he, “ hi: 
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therto. wished for in vain, and from which, it may be obvious, very es- 
sentids results will arise both to the artists and to traders in the arts, and, 
in fact, to the puhEc, that will no doubt be actuated by interest to en- 
courage a new invention, which may afford an extraordinary gratification 
by a speedier mode of intelligence, through a cheaper :edium.” 

The engravings of the figures oy be cut or stamped on plates of 
brass, copper, tin, pewter, type-metal, or wood, or any other substance 
on which engravings can be made; and, for the better adopting the 
ground or surface of the plate, or for the better rendering the ground or 
surface fit ‘n aH its parts for the proper reception and adhesion of that 
kind of ing «:sed by letter-press printers, so as to produce a clear and an 
equal impression on all its parts at once, he causes dots or lines to be cut, 
marked, or stamped, or drawn across the ground or surface of the metal- 
lic plates, or other substance ; or corrodes it with aquafortis, so as to 

roduce a sufficient degree of roughness for the adhesion of the particu- 

ar ink now mentioned ; leaving the figures or subject of the plate or en- 
graving, untouched by such dots or lines. The part of the surface which 
is not engraved upon, instead of being made as smooth as possible, as ih 
copper-plate engravings, ought-to be made sufficiently rough, either by 
mechanical or ental means, so as to make the ink, applied by the let- 
ter-press printer’s balls, adhere in a way nearly equal, or in such quantity 
or proportion as is wanted or intended. The last preparatory process of 
the plate for the letter-press, previously to its being printed as described, 
is by fixing it on a wooden block ; or by grooving it ona brass or other 
metallic standard ; or by fixing it on a clay or earthen substance or ce- 
ment ; taking care that the whole body thus formed shall not be higher or 
lower than the types commonly used at the letter-press; and also takin 
care, that it be calculated in every degree to be embodied as it were with 
the letter-press printer's form or types, so as to produce, by the very 
same operation of the letter-press, the impression of both the plate and 
the types at one and the same time, or by one and the same pull of the 
letter-press printer, and on the very same sheet or “;- of paper. Or 
the plate or plates thus prepared, may, if on particular occasions deemed 
more expedient, be worked off alone at the letter-press, so as to produce 
the intended effect of engraving with the facility and dispatch of multi- 
plying copies agreeable to the nature or principle of operation peculiar 
to the letter-press. 

“« Thus by the means now described or specified,” says Mr. Stuart, “ I 
combine, or unite, for maps, charts, music, anatomical figures, or any 
figures or representations of the human body, or for ail or any of the other 
figures already mentioned, performed in my manner, the separate arts 
of the copper-plate engraver and the letter-press printer, by engraving as 
engravers usually do, and by printing as printers usually do; thereby 
rendering, by the appiication of these united arts in the printing of 
books, magazines, newspapers, periodical publications which require 
dispatch, a very great saving or abridgment of time, labeur, and ex- 
pence, in the exercise of both arts, and consequently a very great con- 
venience and advantage to the public at large.” 

Account of a fire at Konigsburgh.—On the 14th of June, at one o’clock 
P. M. the herring bridge on the harbour, forming one side of the chain 
of buildings on the river Pregel, took fire. A few moments before, seve- 
ral of the good citizens had passed by without observing any smoke or 
flames ; and the fire soon afterwards blazed with great rapidity and fury. 
The wharfs were covered with produce of various kinds, among which 
were 400 barrels of tar close at hand, and many barrels of oil and tallow 
augmented by the late importations from Russia.—Many of the barrels 
on fire fell into the Pregel, and SJoating about, threatened destruction te 
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the whole of the shipping. One vessel loaded with hemp and oil caught 
fire, and inflamed several others full of combustible materials. The sur- 
rounding buildings were in flames in an instant, before any help could be 
afforded, for the workmen had not returned from dinner; and the first 
alarin was given by some Russians, who broke open the doors, but were 
unable to effect any thing, even with the assistance of all the persons 
who came to their aid. The scene now became truly sublime, but dread- 
ful; and the tide being unfortunately down, water was difticult to be pro- 
cured. When it was obtained, such was the fury of the flames, that the 
persons employed to quench them were not able to approach the build- 
ings. 

In the mean time, the fire spread to the back of the premises, and the 
magazines were presently involved in the general conflagration ; the gra- 
naries, of which there were an immense uumber filled with wheat, fol- 
lowed. The solid mass of blazing materials was immense; the granaries 
were built of wood, the warehouses of the same materials, the timber 
yards filled with deals, the nature of the goods in the, warehouses so in- 
flammable, and the points whence the flames issued so innumerable, that 
all endeavours were useless, alihough every assistance was attempted by 
the persons who assembled. The number of houses burnt is almost in- 
calculable. The upper suburbs are completely consumed, together with 
half the lower suburbs ; the granaries burnt alone, nu; ber 134. In the 
island of Venice there are 19 warehouses consumed, and in Bone Street 
10 houses. Among the principal buildings burnt is the Jewish synagogue 
and the Lazarette. The loss sustained is greater than that occasioned by 
the fire that happened here in 1776. The fire oftice has sustained a loss of 
more then 900,000 rixdollars. 

Reman Path discovered at Petworth, in Sussex.—An entire Roman bath 
has been d'scovered ina field at Bignor, near Petworth, with tesselated 
pavement in perfect preservation. The bath is of a hexago al form, sur- 
rounded with seats; in the centre is a metallic pipe: the bottom of the 
bath is about two feet below the pavement, and five feet wide: the tesse- 
Jated floor represents various figure in daucing attitudes, most beatifully 
wrought. in digging further, a dolphin, and various other antiquities of 
the most costly materials, were found. It is supposed to be the remains 
of a Roman palace. A Roman road has also been discovered leading 
through the field. 


a 
OBITUARY. 


Lartery died, atBoroughbridge, Yorkshire, aged 83, F. Bolton, pauper, 
of that place, one of the most eccentric characters perhaps ever known. 
His constant custom, from his infancy, was to throw large quantities of 
cold water upon his head. The manner he performed this was very sin- 
gular: In the most inclement winter he would go to some neighbouring 
pump and fill his hat with water, and having drank as much as he 
thought proper, he would put his hat on, and the contents would run 
down his body. His shirt, when washed, he would put on wet, and for 
the last twenty years of his life refused to lay on a bed; as a substitute 
for which be wsed wet straw, on which he used to lie quite naked, with- 
out any covering but the clothes he put off; and during the winter season 
has many times been found frozen to the ground. When able he travelled 
the country as a beggar, and his constant address was, “‘ Please to give 
any thing.” 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


FOREIGN. 


Russia —F"ROM the strong probability of an immediate accommoda- 
tion with the Court of St. Petersburgh a very lively interest has been 
created in the city, and there can be no doubt that the secession of that 
power from the barbarous policy of the continental system must be pro- 
ductive of many advantages to British commerce. The articles that 
could be excluded by the activity of a few custom-house officers in the 
sea-ports, cannot be intercepted at all times along a lengthened line of 
coast ; and it is much expected that Revel and Riga will become the em- 

orium through which the continent will be supplied with British and co- 
Laisl produce. Of the 200 vessels said to have entered the Russian ports 
about one-half were Americans, which passed north of this island to 
avoid being searched by Brit sh cruizers. The British Agents in Russia 
have encountered no restrictions from the government of that country, 
and the exchange had risen from 14 to 154. Money is represented as 
exceeding scarce, and though the warehouses were full of Russian pro- 
duee, it was not supposed that they contained sufficient to supply the re- 
turn cargoes, which would be required. 


Petersburgh.—The last news from some of the first commercial parts 
of Russia seem to confirm the news that the ukase, which prohibited all 
importation of foreign merchandize into Russia, will be revoked or ex- 
perience great modifications. This news is of the highest importance to 
Saxony and Prussia. The cloth and woollen merchandize which are made 
in this kingdom, and which remain now on hand in the magazines, will 
find an advantageous sale, as it is well known that the Russian manufac- 
tures are not equal to the consumption of the inhabitants. Most of the 
vessels which had been driven on shore in different parts of the Baltic, 
from the breaking up of the ice, had been got off with safety. 


Holland.—The letters recently received are filled with the usual com- 

laints of the commercial distresses of that country, and the greatest vio- 
ence has been enforced for procuring seamen for the French navy. Man 
hundreds of the Dutch fishermen have made their escape to Heligoland, 
waiting for permission from the British government to seek an asylum 
on the Scottish coast, where they may be permitted to carry their useful 
and industrious occupation to the benefit of this country. 


America.—The commerce with this country still continues in the same 
unsettled state it was at the conclusion of our last report, and the various 
contradictory accounts daily received only tend to perplex us; but we 
are free to acknowledge, we do not entertain any very sanguine hopes of 
a satisfactory issue in the present estranged and angry disposition of that 
infatuated country. The American accounts from France mention, that 
the Emperor will not revoke his decrees towards that country until such 
an attitude shall be taken against England as will satisfy him, and that the 
prices of imports are merely nominal, asno sales can be effected on terms 
that will pay the duties and charges, excépt of licensed sugar. 


South America.—By the latest accounts from Rio de la Plata, we are in- 
formed, that the demand for British manufactured goods increases every day, 
and that the British speculator knows now the sort of goods suitable for 
TRADESMAN’S MAG. VOL. VII. Ki 
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the country, which at first they were totally ignorant of. Large remit- 
tances have of late been received from that country in dollars, cochineal, 
cotton, hides, &c. and the shipments lately made at the various British 
ports, we are happy to say are very considerable. 


DOMESTIC. 


The vessels employed by the Scottish merchants in the whale fishery of 
Greenland are daily arriving plentifully laden, and those arrived make 
very favourable reports of the success of those vessels not yet arrived. 
On the whole, we believe this to have been the most fertile and fortunate 
season in that rapidly advancing and profitable trade. While we congra- 
tulate the success of our Scottish brethren, we cannot help sympathising 
with the distresscs of those southern merchants, upwards of 20 of their 
vessels haviny been enclosed and crushed to pieces by islands of ice in the 
course of their passage outward ; but thirteen crews had arrived at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. 


The Gazette of the 3d August, contains an order in council, continuing 
the prohibition on the transporting into any parts out of this kingdom 
of any pig-iron, bar-iron, hemp, pitch, tar, rosin, turpentine, anchors, 
cables, cordage, masts, yards, bowsprits, spars, oakum, sheet copper, or 
other naval stores, for the space of six months, from the 8th day of Au- 

st next. The Gazette also contains an order in council, prohibiting 

exportation out of this kingdom, or carrying coastwise, gunpowder, 
saltpetre, or any sort of arms or ammunition, to be in force for six 
months from the sth of August next. Likewise an order in council per- 
mitting from the 6th of August next, for six months, the importation of 
hides, dressed or undressed, horns, tallow, and wool (except cotton wool) 
and also goat skins in any foreign skip or vessel from any port from which 
the British flag is excluded, on payment of the statute duties as when im- 
ported by any British vessel. 


An arrangement highly advantageous to the mercantile interest of Ire- 
land has lately been made ; Mr. Pole having consulted with the Commis- 
sioners of Revenue, and some ¢minent merchants, has directed that 
no yackis. whatever be charged on tobacco in the King’s stores, against 
the merchants on other goods in their private stores; and that in general 
the system of storage be revived and amended. 


At Lanark fair, on the 7th ult. there was a greater number of lambs 
than were ever witnessed upon any former occasion; besides those from 
the excellent moors and hills of Clydesdale, many were collected from 
the counties of Peebles, Selkirk, Dumfries, and Ayr. Although there 
were many merchants from the north, and the sale extensive from 7]. to. 
101. per score, yet some remained unsold. The horse sale rather dull. 
The cloth market much reduced. 


Thetford Wooi-fair, 2d of Auz. was not very numerously attended 
either by buyers cr sellers. The Chairman, Mr. Coke, stated, that he 
was sorry he had it not in his power to give the company present better 
information respecting the prices of wool, which he found were much de- 
pretiated since last year, owing, in a great measure, to the want of coin- 
merce, confidence in each other, and to the want of money. The Chair- 
man then said, he regretted that the object of this meeting was cunsider- 
ably frustrated by farmers sending their wool in to factors without fixing 
a price, which materially counteracted this establishment, and was a 
means of furnishing the manufacturers with a partial quantity for the 
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present, and thereby rendering their attendance discretionary at this an- 
nual mart.. He sincerely hoped that such gentlemen farmers, many of 
whom he saw present, would desist from such conduct in future. The 
object of thesy present meeting was Lo obtain a fair price for wool, but he 
found the premature delivery thereof had much increased since this fair 
had been altered to a later period (as Messrs. Fyson’s yards and granaries 
would then shew), therefore he was instructed to suggest an earlier day 
in future for this meeting, which would hereafter be held on Saturday 
preceding Broomhill Fair, the 7th of July. Mr. Coke then offered his 
own a at 56s. per tod, or 2s. per Ib. which he was induced to do by 
way of example, but declared that he woul!d not sell it for that sum after 
he had quitted the room; no one, however, closed with those terms, and 
the Fair altogether was reckoned the dullest since the period of its first 
establishment. A Yorkshire clothier present said, that if the wools were 
better selected and sorted, the manufacturer might afford a superior 

rice for some over others, but as flocks were now frequently blended 
ogether by the commissioned buyers, an adequate price might not, in 
some instances, be obtained; he therefore recommended a more careful 
selection of the qualities of the wool, as the best means of insuring a fair 
price and ready sale. 


Ipswich Lamb fair, 20th of Aug. was supplied with an abundance of 
lambs of remarkable fine quality, and fetched high prices. 

Several vessels have lately arrived in the river from Holland with va- 
luable cargoes of clover-seed, butter, and cheese; but we are sorry to 
observe they will not take a return cargo. 

Vast shoals of both pilchards and mackarel were caught towards the 
close of the month close off Plymouth; pilchards were sold at 6d. per 
hundred. 

The Corn Market has been gradually advancing since our last, not- 
withstanding the favourable accounts received of the harvest from all 

rts of the country. Dyers’ wood since our last has declined jn price 
rom 2I. to 4]. per ton. Both pearl and pot-ashes have been on the ad- 
vance, and may be quoted at 4s. per cwt. higher than last month. Lead of 
all kinds, both in sheet, pigs, and shot, are considerably lower than last; 
but most of the articles of Baltic produce remain as before. Indigo is 
something cheaper than last month. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tue harvest in most parts (with the exception of a few beans) is com- 
pletely housed. The wheat, though not equal in quality with last year's, 
is in general good, the crops heavy, and several fine samples have already 
found their way to market. The mildew, the only complaint the farmers 
have to make, and as having spoiled the straw, has been very partial, 
and attached only to those situations where the grain was lodged, or the 
free circulation of air interrupted by hedges, or hedge-row timber. 
The Lent tillage of every kind yields an sbundint crop, except barley on 


the clays, which are ill-caleulated for its production, and on which they 
have generally failed. Turnips never looked healthier, or freer from 
insect, and begin to bottom kindly. Wool stationary, and but little in 
demand, much below last year’s prices. Grass in abundance, and lean 
stock much in request. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Portugal —SSINCE the vast accumulation of the French armies in the 
south, by which the siege of Badajoz was raised, we have had little 
information of sufficient moment to communicate to our readers for 
their direction. It has been stated, that the intense heat of the season 
has occasioned some reiaxation in the prosecution of hostilities. This 
may have been the case in some degree; but we have had sufficient 
demonstration to convince any person of moderate expectations, that 
the French have |.ttle regard to the state of seasons, when any advantage 
presents itself to their notice. The scorching rays of the sun, will, in 
such cases, be as little attended to by a Gallic general of modern times, 
either from humanity to his own forces, or any wish to consider the 
convenience or eccommodation of his opponents, as the opposite 
extremes of frost and snow, in the depth of winter. 

Other reasons must, therefore, be sought for, to account for so much 
inaciivity. And we canno‘ hesitate in attributing this suspense of 
slaughter and devastation to the more important cause of a want of 
subsistence for such an accumulated army, which is compelled to derive 
its whole support from the resources of the interior part of the country. 
This has forced ‘he French generals to divide once more this overwhelming 
force; satisfied as they must have been, of the impolicy of pursuing 
Lord Wellington to give him baitle, after he had retired into more 
tenable situat:ons from before Badajoz. Marmont, it is said, is retracing 
his steps to the northward, and Lord Wellington has, in consequence, 
moved a sufficient part of his force to the same direction, to keep a 
watchful eye upon his » ot ons, and ihus prevent him from again entering 
Portugal. We are also to d, that another large detachment has been sent 
off to strengthen the army before Cadiz. Soult himself is said to be gone 
to the e:stward to complete the ravages of which the brutal and barbarous 
Suchet has presented such a specimen at Tarragona; though, perhaps, 
it may be doubiful in what direction he has left the scene of his pro- 
jected victory over tie ailied arn ies. 

Since our last, we h. ve had seme farther accounts from General Blake, 
that he has certainiy taken the route of A'gesiras, but, whether for the 
mere purpose of creating aa alarm, and d.viding the attention of the 
French, we feel incompeteat to determine. None of Lord Wellington’s 
recent dispatches have supplied us with any thing decisive on that point; 
though rumours of di ssatisfoction and the tongues of censure, have, as 
usual, been strongly predominant. 










































Spain.—Some of the daily and weekly prints have, with the greatest 
zeal and evergy, onpatioted on the very serious effects of the fall of 
Tarragona, Their lucubrations on certain subjects, are marked with 
such strong and discriminating features, as leave little doubt of the 
satisfaction with which they are indulge’. But we think it our duty to 
piuse, before we can allow o rseives 'o proceed to suchle ghs. We 
regret as much -s any persons, the misfor:uses of those who are subject 
to such sufferings; but we perceive tiat such examples of persevering 
loyalty are mos! sensibly felt by the enemy, to reduce him, by way of 
terror, to the necessity of adopting such dreadful measures. We can 
scarcely persuade Gurse!ves, when we are perusing such narratives, that 
= — not again returned to the ages of the barbarous Goths and 

andais. 
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France.—The Court of St. Cloud has been too busily employed in fan- 
ning the flame of discord between Turkey and Russia, and watching the 
approach of hostilities in the North of Europe, thereby embroiling 
both the extremities of continental Europe with a nod, to form any 
distinguishing feature of the last month’s politics. Of the farce at 
Boulugne we have heard little since the last account. We have had some- 
thing of his willingness to strengthen his system of prohibitory decrees ; 
but at the same time we are certain, that commercial licences have been 
granted by the tyrant in great profusion, so that our ports are crowded 
with continental produce, and with fewer restrictions and stipulations 
than heretofore. We consider this as an act of necessity, and not as the 
result of a more enlightened policy, or the least dawning of civilized 
manners ; though we shall be glad to find that, blown up as he is with~ 
bestriding the continent, and trampling on the necks of the greater part 
of the European powers, and subverting the rest, any thing can bring 
him toa sense of his.duty to the rest of mankind. His ultimate desigas 
against this favoured country, had we no other guide to direct our 
attention, may be fairly inferred, from the oo, of shipping he is 
endeavouring to create in the several ports within his control; but to 
the question, of what use they will be, neither half manned, nor half of 
these entitled to the name of seamen, common sense will be sufficient 
to give ananswer. From building ships, so long as he can find the means, 
we cannot hinder him; but, if they should attempt to put to sea, the 
result of such a measure may be sale anticipated. They will afford to 
our gallant tars an opportunity of manifesting their decided superiority, 
and one or other of our English ports will become the dept of all these 
formidable preparations. 


Northern Powers.—Excepting that the humiliating and degraded state 
to which Prussia is reduced, to issue its fulminating decrees, at the nod 
of the despot, against the commerce of Great Britain and her dominions, 
these governments nearly remain in that state, which, for some months 
past, they have appeared to possess. Connivances and indulgences, it 
is said, have been mutual, between this country and Sweden; to which 
idea the inactive state of our fleet in that quarter seems to afford coun- 
tenance. Whether the report of Russia’s design of declaring two of her 
ports in the Baltic Neutral, evidently with a view to facilitate the return 
of commerce with great Britain, has been realized, we have not had the 
means of distinctly ascertaining ; and, if it is ascertained, we can only 
observe, that, from some accidental extraneous impediments and avo- 
cations, it has escaped our attention. Of the tendency of its operation, 
however, we can entertain no doubt; it would afford mutual advantages, 
the result of which must prove highly beneficial. Perhaps it has been 
delayed, from a wish to avoid giving any real cause of umbrage to 
Bonaparte ; but certainly both those powers are assembling forces on the 
frontiers, being manifestly jealous of each other. This it is which 
has partly prevented reinforcements to the French armies in Spain ; 
Seckiien which, we think there is another reason of a very important 
nature, which operated against the augmentation of Massena’s army, 
before his retreat from Santarem. We stated it, fearless of contradiction 
from any interested writers of politics, as our readers may find on turning 
to our last volume; and the French generals seem to know better than 
many of our own politicians, that a Targe increased army must have 
required a larger and an increased supply of provisions, besides stores, 
&c. to which the resources of the invaded country were inadequate, 
This meditated opposition, or at least the precarious situation, of the 
north, may have contributed its share also to the procrastinated warfare 
of the peninsula. 
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North America.—The various and contradictory accounts which we 
have received from this country, leave us in a state of suspense on the 
probable result of our attempted negociation with this devoted power. 
We have stated more than once the reason of that Gallic propensity which 
many of the Americans, to the prejudice of Great Britain sone so lon 
indulged to the ruin of their own. The arrival of the Little Belt sloop o 
war in England will develope more particulars of the attack made on it 
by the United States frigate; who has brought an account of a gallant 
action by the British sloop of war, Atalante, of 16 guns, and the French 
frigate Entreprenante of 32 guns, with the capture of the latter, after 
a conflict of two hours anda half, near the coast of the western world. 
Many such vessels, probably, will be slipped out from France, with a 
view to keep alive the spirit of discontent in that country; which will 
probably have the effect of detaching some more of our cruizers of 
greater force to that country, to ae those intruders and violators 
of the peace of both nations. A reply of prince Maddison to Mr. 
Secretary Smith, has been circulated in the United States; in which the 
president does not make the most respectable figure even upon his own 
statement, and much less on the representation of the Ex-secretary, 
whom the prince affects to treat with the most marked contempt. 


DOMESTIc. 


We could have wished to present our readers with a more favourable 
statement of the condition of our revered Monarch. Unhappily we 
have but little of a consolatory nature to communicate. The official 
reports are always concisely worded, and frequently contain more of 
reference than of positive information ; and the memory is often pretty 
strongly cunvlenh. unless we have recourse to a file of them, in 
appretiating their comparative nature. Public rumour, too, is often at 
variance with strict matter of fact; and it requires no small attention to 
determine with accuracy on the real state of our afflicted governor. 
We have glanced in the preceding remarks at the nature of our commer- 
cial relations with the continent of Europe, and with the western world; 
it would be needless, if our limits permitted, to repeat our observations, 
because it may be another, and another month before we can form a 
decisive opinion on this subject. 


ee 


The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire 
Office Shares, dc. in August, 1811, (to the 25th, ) at the Office of 
Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge Street, London, 


Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 1177/. 10s. exclusive of the last half yearly 
dividend of 2:/. 10s. per share clear.—Grand Junction, 190/, Livi. 1682, 170/.—Kennet 
and Avon, 3+, 324.—Rochdale, 52l. ex dividend of 1.—Peak Forest, 75. with dividend 
of 2l.—-Union, 80/.—Dudley 53/1. ex dividend 14.—West India Dock Stock, 4531. ex 
half-yearly dividend 5/.—London Dock Stock, 119/.—Ditto Scrip, 182, 17/. 10s. ppemium.— 
Commercial Dock Old Shares, 150/. with new share, attached.—Rock, is. premium.— 
East London Water Works, 107/.—Grand Junction Water Works, 7/. 78. 6l. 58 41, 108. 
premium.—Strand Bridge, 19/, discount to 20/. 10s.—London Flour Company, Wl, 108,— 
Dover Street Road, 131. discouut.—Basingstoke, 214.—London Listitution, 632.— Albion 
Assurance, 511. 15s.— Covent-garden-theatre new shares, 485/. 
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Bankrupts. 


BANKRUPTS. 


BANKRUPTCIES. 


{ The Soliwiors’ Names are between 
Parentheses. ) 


ABRAHAMS B. Bedford, silversmith. 
(Mr. Harris, Castle street, Hounsditch 

Alexander H. Finsbury sq. Middlesex, 
merchant 

Alston G. Plymouth, builder. (Messrs. 
Williams and Darke, Prince’s st. Bed- 
ford row, London; and Mr. Bozon, 
Plymouth dock 

Anderson W. late of Church street, 
Bethnel green. (Mr. Hughes, Christ- 
ehurch passage, Newgate street 

Archer J. late of Chesham, Bucking- 
ham, baker. (Mr. Stevens, Sion College 
gardens, Aldermanbury 

Arrowsmith W. Stoke, Stafford, and 
Jebn Arrowsmith, of Pennington, Lan- 
caster, common brewers. (Mr. Widle, 
John street, Bedford row, London; and 
Mr. Gaskell, Wigan. 

Baglehole C. and Redgrave J. Mark 
lane, merchants. (Mr. Bryan, Copthall 
eourt, Throgmorton street 

Barber T. Batheaston, Somerset. 
(Messrs. Highmoor and Yong, 15, Bush 
lane, Cannon street, London; aad J. 
Wingate, Bath 

Barnett T. late of Weedon Beck, 
Northampton, butcher. (Mr. Burton, 
Daventry ; and Messrs. Kinderly, Long, 
and Ince, Gray’s inn, London. 

Barns F. Shepton Mallet, Somerset, 
baker. (Mr. King, Bedford row, Lon- 
don; and Messrs. Hyatt and Maskell, 
Shepton Mallet 

Barns T. and Sifton T. Blackrod, 
Lancaster, calico printers. (Mr. Med- 
dowcroft, Gray’s Inn, London; and 
Mr. Boardman, Bolton 

Battye C. and Pilgrim T. Lawrence 
Pountney hill, London, brokers.( Messrs. 
Crowder, Lavie, and Garth, Frederic 
place, Old Jewry 

Becket P. of Dover, Kent, Mealman 

Beck T. Upton, Chester, and Beck P. 
Salford, Chester, common brewers. (Mr. 
Ralph Ellis, Chancery lane, London; 
and Messrs. Higson and Atkinson, Cross 
street, Manchester 

Bell C. F. and Bell R. F. late of Oxford 
street, linen drapers. (Mr. Nind, 
Throgmorton street 

Bilby W. Hart street, Bloomsbury, 
builder. (Mr. Lee, Three Crown court, 
Southwark 

Bishop E. Bristol, tape manufacturer. 





(Mr. James, Gray’s inn square, London ; 
and Messrs. Morgan and Livett, Bristol 

Bishop R. Bow, jeweller. (Mr. Beu- 
nett, New inn buildings, Wych street, 
London 

Bolt J. Portsea, green grocer. (Mr. 
Poulden, Portsea; and Mr. Shelton, 
Session house, London. 

Bond J. Montagu place, Middlesex, 
underwriter 

Bradby J. Milford, Wilts, timber 
merchant. (Mr. Tinney, Salisbury ; 
and Mr. Lowten, Temple, London 

BryanT.sen. late of Bampton,Oxford, 
shopkeeper. (Mr. Thomas Charles 
Atwood, Ensham, Oxon; and Mr. 
James Sherwin, Great James street, 
Bedford row, London 

Budd J. and James T. of Snow’s 
fields, Bemondsey, coal dealers. (Mr. 
Webb, St. Thomas street, Southwark 

Burton G. of the New city chambers, 
London, insurance broker 

Butler B. Painswick, Gloucester, 
clothier. (Messrs. Whitcombe and 
King, Serjeant’s inn, Fleet street, Lon- 
don; and Mr. Newman, Strand 

Byrm J. Broad street, insurance 
broker. (Messrs. Bleasdale, Alexander, 
and Holme, Hatton court, Threadneedle 
street 

Campbell E. late of Oswestry, Salop, 
leather dresser. (Mr. Stanley, Drayton, 
in Hales; and Messrs. Baxters and 
Martin, Furnival’s inn, London 

Carter R. St. Stephen street, Pancras, 
carpenter. (Mr. J. Benton, Union st. 
Southwark 

Champion J. Snow-hill, tea dealer. 
(Messrs. Lowless and Cross, St. Mil- 
dred’s court, Poultry 

Clarke J. P. late of Stratford upon 
Avon, Warwick, linen draper. (Messrs. 
Shephard and Adlington, Bedford row, 
Bloomsbury; and Mr. Wyatt, Stratford- 
upon-Avon 

Clarke G. Marchmont st. Brunswick 
sq. plumber. (Mr Palmer, Warwick 
court, Gray’s inn 

Clarke 5. Leicester, salt merchant. 
(Messrs. Burley and Moor, Lincoln’s 
inn, London 

Clegg A. Failsworth, Lancaster, 
innkeeper. (Mr. W. Edge, St: Ann’s 
church yard, Manchester; and Mr. 
Ellis, Chancery lane, London 

Coles J. Hanway street, Oxford st. 
jeweller. (Mr. Mayhew, Symond’s inn 

Crawford R. Stangate st. Lambeth, 
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victualler. (Messrs. Hughes and Chap- 
man, King’s Bench walk, Temple 

Crowue G. Bilston, Stafford, linen- 
draper. (Messrs. Swain, Stevens, 
Maples, and Pearse, Old Jewry, Lon- 
don; and Mr. Whateley, Birmingham. 

Cypson C. Hackney road, Middlesex. 
(Mr. Mayhew, Symonds inn 

Dande J. Langport, Somerset, corn 
factor. (Messrs. S$. and J. Watts, 
Yeovil ; and Mr. A. Wallington, Alders- 
gate street, London 

Dean A. Old street road, coach maker. 
Mr. Jesse, Furnival’s inn, Holborn 

Dingle J. Charlestown, Cornwall, 
merchant. (Messrs. Williams and 
Darke, Prince’s street, Bedford row, 
London; and Mr. Bozon, Plymouth 
dock 

Dufrene C. and Penny J. Notting- 
ham, haberdashers. (Messrs. Kinder- 
ley, Long, and Ince, Gray’s inn, Lon- 
don; and Mr. H. Percy, Nottingham 

Dukes T. Ratcliff higi.way, slopseller. 
(Mr. E. Walker, Exchequer office, 
Lincoln’s inn 

Dunkerley J. Pitt bank, Lancaster, 
cotton manufacturer. (Mr. Basnett, 
Manchester; and Mr. Huxley, Temple, 
London 

Duxbury J. late of Manchester. 
(Messsrs. Knight and Hadfield, Man- 
chester; and Mr. Ellis, Chancery lane, 
London 

Eginton W. R. Handsworth, Stafford, 
pain‘er on glass. (Messrs. Baxtery and 
Martin, Furnival’s inn, London; and 
Mr. J. Maudsley, or Mr. R. Webb, 
Birmingham. 

English T. E. Great Marlow, Bucks, 
shopkeeper. (Messrs. Ellison and 
Waller, White heart court, Lombard 
street, London 

Evers S. late of Bethnal green, 
merchant. (Mr. T. Harrison, Salters’ 
hall court 

Fleet J. Mill street, Lambeth, miller. 
(Mr. Fowler, Clement’s inn 

Freeman T. Dyer’s court, Alderman- 
bury, warchouseman. (Mr. Peacock, 
Lincoln’s inn fields 

Gaitskill J. M. Wapping, mathema- 
tical instrument maker. (Mr. West, 
Red Lion street, Wapping 

Greaves J. Gloucester buildings, 
Strand, insurance broker. (Mr. Farlow, 
Bouverie street, Fleet street 

Green G. S. Bristol, auctioneer. 
(Messrs. Bush and Prideaux, St. John 
street, Bristol; and Messrs. Bleasdale, 
Alexander, & Holme, New Inn, London 

GreenlandJ.A. Lamb’s Conduit street, 
haberdasher. (Mr. Farren, Church 
eourt, Loihbury 
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Gwinnett T. Cheltenham, Gloucester, 
money scrivener. (Mr. James, Gray’s 
inn square, London; and Mr. T. Davis, 
Gloucester 

Hardwick C. Wolverhampton, Staf- 
ford, locksmith. (Mr. E. Biddle, 
Wolverhampton ; and Mr. J. S. Smart, 
Red Lion square, London. 

Hay N. George street, Portman sq. 
baker. (Mr. Upstone, Charles street, 
Cavendish square 

Hearn W. Needham market, Suffolk, 
fellmonger. (Mr. Jackaman, Ipswich ; 
and Messrs Bell and Bromley, Gray’s 
inn, London 


Hepper J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
hosier. (Messrs. Atkinson, Wildes, and 


Mackarall, Chancery lane, London ; 
and Mr. Carr, Newcastle-upon-Tyre 

Herbert E. T. and Penfold R. C. West 
Smithfield, blacking manufacturers. 
(Mr. S. Syddall, Aldersgate street ; and 
Mr. T. Evans, Hatton garden 

Hill J. Missen, Lincoin and Not- 
tingham, orone of them,mason. (Mr. 
Fisher, Gainsburgh, Lincoln; and 
Messrs. Clarke, Wood, and Clarke, 
Cas‘le court, Budge row, London 

Hird R. Skipton, York, shopkeeper. 
(Mr. Hee'is, Staple’s inn, London ; and 
Messrs. Tindal, Skipton 

Hitchin A. late of Wybunbury, Ches- 
ter, cheese factor. Messrs. Bourdillon 
and Hewitt, Little Friday street, Lon- 
don ; and Messrs. Edleston and Elwood, 
Nantwich 

Hockley T. Mincing lane, merchant. 
(Messrs. Palmer, Tomlinson, and Thom- 
son, Copthall court, Throgmorton st. 

Hodgetts G. Birmingham, button- 
maker. (Mr. Egerton, Gray’s Inn sq. 
London; and Messrs, Spurrier and 
Ingleby, Birmingham 

Homer R. Rawley Regis, Stafford, 
victualler. Mr. Fellows, Dudley; and 
Mr. Williams, Quality court, Chancery 
lane 

Howell J. Liverpool. (Messrs. 
Halsiead and Ainsworth, Manchester ; 
and Messrs. Milne and Parry, Temple, 
London 

Hucker T. jun. Middlezoy, Somerset, 
jobber in cattle. (Messrs. Anstice and 
Cox, King’s bench walks, Inner Temple, 
London; and Mr. Deaue, Castle Bailey, 
Bridgewater 

Irlam J. Manchester, innkeeper. 
(Messrs. Cooper and Lowe, London; 
and Mr. Jepson, Manchester 

Jackson S. and Joseph J. Kirsby, 
Lancaster, paper maker. (Mr. Med- 
dowcrott, Gray’s inn, London; and R. 
Boardman, Bolton 
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Jackson W. Knottingley, York, lime 
burner. (Mr. Townes, Pontefract; 
and Messrs. Blakelock and Mackinson, 
Temple, London 

Kay J. Cheetham, Lancaster, cotton 
manufacturer. (Messrs. Kay and Ren- 
shaw, Manches‘er 

Kendal! R.Cheapside, warehouseman. 
(Messrs. Tobie and Thomas, Crane 
court, Fleet street 

Kirkpatrick T. Gracechurch <treet, 
linen draper. (Messrs. 4 Beckett and 
Wea'e, Broad street, Golden square 

Koncken C. Beil lane, Spitalfields, 
sugar refiner. (Mr. Clutton, St. Thomas’s 
street, Southwark 

Lade J. Stock, Essex, grocer 

Land J. Exeter, confectioner. (Mr. 
Turner, Exeter; and Messrs. Collet, 
Wimburne, and Collett, Chancery lane, 
London. 

Leigh J. Liverpool,merchant.( Messrs. 
Cooper and Lowe, Soutiampton build- 
ings, London 

Lloyd J. Woolwich, cheesemonger. 
(Mr. Clutton, St. Thomas’s _ street, 
Southwark 

Ludeman G. Fore street, Limehouse, 
baker. (Mr. Oualiert, Printer’s place, 
East lane, Bermondsey 

M’Creery 5S. Liverpol, merchant, 
(Messrs. Stanistreet and Eden, Liver- 
pool; and Mr. W'ndle, John street, 
Bedtord row, London 

Masters G. late of Vauxhall, ma'tster. 
(Messrs. Field and Sheargold, Clifford's 
inn 

Mather T. Liverpool, timber mer- 
chant. (Messrs. Claughton and Fitchett, 
Warrington; and Messrs. Lowes and 
Cowburn, Temple, London 

Mather H. Chorlton row, Manchester, 
roller and machine maker. (Mr. W. 
Edge, St. Ann’s Church yard, Man- 
chester ; and Mr. P. Hurd, Temple, 
London 

Mathews P. Copthall court, London, 
Merchant. (Mr. Allen, Frederick’s 
place, Old Jewry 

Marsden S. Manchester, drysalter. 
(Messrs. Redhead and Brother, Man- 
chester ; and Messrs. Milne and Parry, 
Temple, London 

Mawson J. Bradford, York, tea 
dealer. (Mr. Nettleford, Norfolk st. 
Strand, London ; and Mr. L. Alexander, 
Halifax 

Meeres J. of Kingsland road, Shore- 
— victualler. (Mr. Loxley, Cheap- 
side 

Meggitt I. Selby, York, grocer. 
Mr. Parker, Selby; and Mr. Wigles- 

worth, Gray’s inn square 
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bury, fancy trimming maker. 
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Miles D. Southampton row, Bloom:- 

Mr. 
J. Smith, Tokenhouse yard, Lethbary’; 
and Mr. Saffery, Fen office, Temple 

Morris W. Bolton, Lancaster, muslin 
manufacturer. Mr. Meddowcroft, of 
Gray’s inn, London ; and R. Boardman, 
Bolton 

Motley T. Hardy I. and Heard, W. 
of Bristol, ironmongers 

Murray J. Nottingham, _hosier. 
(Messrs. Coldham and Enfield, Not- 
tingham; and Messrs. Bleasdale, Alexan- 
der, and Holme, New iun, London 

Nicholis T. late of Plymouth, mer- 
chant. (Mr. Lamb, Prince’s street 

Noble B. late of Bedford, tailor. 
(Mr. Jopson, Castle street, Holborn 

Patton J. Walthamstow, Essex, mer- 
chant 

Peltier J. Duke street, Portland place, 
merchant. (Messrs. Crowder, Lavie, 
and Garth, Frederic’s place, Old Jewry 

Pilcher G. Hythe, Kent, spirit mer- 
chant. (Mr. Shipdem, Dover; and 
Mr. Barnes, Clifford’s inn, London 

Read J. Gospel Oath, Stafford, iron 
master. (Messrs. Bolton and Jennings, 
Elm court, Temple, London; Mr. 
Robins, Stourbridge; and Mr. R. W. 
Gem, Birmingham 

Richard R. St. James’s street, wine 
merchant 

Richmond T. G. Church street, 
Rotherhithe. (Messrs. Palmer, Thom- 
linson, and Thomson, Copthall court, 
Throgmorton street 

Ridley J. Lancaster, merchant, 
(Messrs. Blakelock and Makinson, 
Elm court, Temple, London; and Mr. 
B. Atkinson, Lancaster 

Ridsdale C. Liverpool, boot and shoe 
maker. (Messrs. Crump and Lodge, 
Liverpool ; and Mr. Battye, Chancery 
lane, London 

Roberts T. of the Strand, silversmith. 
(Mr. J. Searle, Fetter lane, Fleet street. 

Robinson J. late-of Maiden lane, 
Covent garden, coffee house keeper. 
(Messrs Swain, Stevens, Maples, and 
Pearse, Old Jewry 

Salmon R. Tavistock street, Covent 
garden, linen draper. (Mr. Robinson, 
Half Moon street, Piccadilly 

Salter T. Bagnigge Wells, Middlesex, 
victualler. (Messrs. Pearson and Jud- 
son, Staple inn. 

Sanderson M. Millington Grange, 
York, corn factor. (Mr. Evans, Hat- 
ton garden, London; and Mr. Beaver, 
Waketield 

Scott J. of Belvedere place,’ St. 
George’s Fields, Surry, ss cea), 

LL 


’ 
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merchant. (Mr. Lys, Took’s court, 
Cursitor street, Chancery lane 

Scott W. Lloyd’s coflee-house, Lon- 
don, insurance broker. ‘Messrs. Blunt 
and Bowman, Old Bethlem, Broad street. 

Sead S. Leeds, York, cabinet maker, 
(Messrs. Lee and Raynar, Leeds; and 
Messrs. Sykes and Knowles, New inn, 
London 

Sisiey J. Beckley, Sussex, shopkeeper. 
(Messrs. Reardon and Davi;, Corbet 
court, Gracechurch stieet, London 

Shaw S. late of Eawood, Lancaster, 
calico printer. (Messrs. Swain, Stevens, 
Maples and Pearse, (ld Jewry, London 

_Shaw S. Brunswick square, under- 
writer, (Messrs. Atcheson and Morgan, 
35, Great Winchester sireet, Broad st. 

Steel W. Liverpool, glass seiler. 
(Messrs. Claughton and Fitchett, War- 
rington; and Messrs. Lowes and Cow- 
burn, Temple, London 

Stracy W. Flee street, silk mercer. 
(Mr. Swann, New Basipghali st: ect 

Solomon D. Sion square, White  hapel, 
weaver. ~ (Mr. Harris, Castle street, 
Hounsditch 

Swinburn G. Catterick, York hire, 
innholder' 

Simon f. Jairow, Durham, ship 
builder. (Mes:rs. Atkinson, Wildes, 
and Mackarall, Chancery lane, Loun- 
don ; and Mr, J. Bainbridge, Newcast.e- 
upon-Tyne 

Thornberrow R, jun. Kendal, West- 
morlend, linen-draper. (Mr. Bowman, 
Kerdal; and Messrs. Caton and 
Lrumeil, Aldersgate street, london 

Turner C, Millbank street, Westmin- 
ster, colour maker. (Mr. Tims, Upper 
Charlotte street, Fitzroy square 

Matthew W. Furze hill, near Ingate- 
stone, Essex, merchant 

Warren E. and Smith L. of Austin 
friars, London, merchant. (Mr. Ro- 
berts, Ely place, Holborn hili 
_ Watts T. and Watt: T. late of Comb- 
martin, Devon, corn dea'ers. (Mr. Price, 
Lincoln’s inn, London; and Mr. James, 
Swansea 

~Waugh J. Lamb’s Conduit street, 
Theobald’s road, haberdasher and 
hosier. (Mr. Farren, Church court, 
Lothbury 

Webb S.C. Bath, Somerset, money 
scrivener. (Messrs. Longdill and 
Beckitt, Gray’s inn, London 

, Weddell J. G, and. Lloyd J.of Fen 
court, Fenchurch street, corn factors. 
(Mr. Dice, Billiter square 

>Wibberley J. Manchester, draper. 
(Messrs. Fou!kes and Creswell, Man- 
chester; and Messrs. Longdill and 
Beckitt, Gray’s inn, Londons 


Scotch Bankrupts. 
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Wilson J. Wandsworth road, mer- 
chant. (Mr. Hackett, Old Bethlem 

Wilson J. Manchester, grocer. (Mr. 
Woods, Liverpool; and Mr. Black- 
stock, Paper buildings, Temple, London 

Whitaker J. Stafford, Lancaster, 
cotton twist dealer. (Mr. Edge, 
Manchester ; and Mr. Ellis, Chancery 
lane, London 

White G. sen. Bingham, Nottingham, 
grocer. (Messrs. Allsopp and Walls, 
Nottingham; and Mr. Taylor, Field 
court, Gray’s ion, London 

White J. and Sloan W. Manchester, 
millv rights. (Messrs. Claughton and 
Fitchety, Wasri gtou. 

Wright F. B. Liverpool, stxtioner, 
(Mr. Woods Liverpoo!; and Mr. Black- 
stock, Temple, London 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Barker W. Wigton, Cumberland, manu- 
lacturer. 


Bath J. Cirencester, Gloucester, 
watchmaker 

Bunsen J. late of Chard, Somerset, 
jobber 


Dunstan T. Falmouth, Cornwall, 
linen diaper 

Owen J. Hume, Manchesier, boat 
builder 

Stanley J. Deal, Kent, ironmonger 

Williams R.H. F. Liverpool, mer- 
chant 

Wilson M. Liverpool, merchant 


SCOTCH BANKRUPTS, 


Alexander R. F. and Co. merchants, 
in Glasgow, carrying on business in 
Glasgow and Jamaica, under the firms 
of R. F. Alexander and Co. of Glasgow, 
and Moffat and Alexander of Jamaica, 
and R. F. Alexander, merchant in Glas- 
gow, and J. Moffat, late of the island 
of Jamaica, now in Glasgow, the 
individual partners of said company ; 
Creditors to meet in the Tontine Coffee- 


| house, Glasgow, 9th and 3v of August 


Bower W. late manufacturer in Perth, 
now calico printer in Apnaty ; Credi- 


, tors to meet in the house of J. M‘Leish, 


vintner in Perth, 13th and 30th of Aug. 

Craigie D. merchant in Leith; Credi- 
tors to meet in the Royal Exchange 
Coffee-house, Edinborough, 3lst July 
and 28th August 

Crombil W.merchant in Edinborough; 
Creditors to meet in the Royal Exchange 
Coffee-house, Edinborough, Ist and 22d 
August 

Forbes W. and Co. manufacturers 
in Glasgow ; Creditorsto meet ip the 
Black Bull Inn, Glasgow, 9th August 
and 6th September 
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Fraser J. merchant in the Green of 
Muirtown, by Inverness ; Creditors to | 
meet in the Mason Lodge, Inverne s, 
12th August and 2d September | 

Gray J. jeweller in Glasgow ; Credi- 
tors to meet in Henderson’s Tavern, 
Glasgow, 30th July and 20th August 

Hunters, Rainey and Morton, mer- 
chants in Glasgow, and Duncan Hunter, 
merchant inLondon,R. Rainey,merchant 
there, A. Hunter, merchant in Glasgow, 
and P. Morton, merchant there, partners 
of said company, and as individuals ; 
Creditors to meet in the Star inn, Glas- 
gow, 26th July and 23d August 

M‘Credie T. spirit dealer in Glasgow ; 
Creditors to meet in the Prince of 
Wales’ Tavern, Glasgow, 7th August 
and 4th September 

M‘Donald D. grocer in Inverness ; 
Creditors to meet in the house of Fraser 
and Cant, innkeepers, Inverness, 5th 
and 26th August 

M‘Kenzie C. late merchant in Ding- 
wall; Creditors to meet in the house of 
J. Ross, vintner in Dingwall, 23d of 
August and 13th September 

Murray W. and Co. porter dealers in 
Edinborough; Creditors to meet in 
Ferguson’s Tavern, Edinburgh, 19th 
August and 9th September 

M‘Kenie T. boot and shoemaker, in 
Perth; Creditors to meet in the Ham- 
mermen’s Tavern, Perth, Ist.and 27th 
August 

Paterson J. grocer, Prince’s street, | 
Edinburgh ; Creditors to meet in the | 
Royal Exchange Coffee-house, Edin- | 
burgh, 25th July and 21st August 

Philp, G. late miller and corn mer- | 
chant at Newmills, now at Torry, near | 
Culross; Creditors to mvet in the 
house of M‘Lellan, vintner in Dun- 
fermline, 2d and 30 August 

Robertson M. and Paterson, chemists 
at Gorgiemuir, aad T. Robertson and 
George Paterson, the partners of that | 
company, as individuals; Creditors to 
meet in the Royal Exchange Coffee- 
house, Edinburgh, 5th August and 2d 
September 

Walker J. merchant or corn dealer at 
Hay market, near Edinburgh ; Credi- 
tors to meet in the Royal Exchange | 
Coffee-house, Edinburgh, 20th August | 
and 6th September : 

Total bankrupts this month, 

English. -.--+-+++-- 133 





Dividends. 








Scotch ditto-..----- eeee 17 
Total this month 150 

Last month ---- 172 
Decrease-- 22 
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DIVIDENDS. 


Arbuthnot A. and R. Bracken, Phil- 
pot-lane, merchant. 

Adams C, Crown st. Finsbury, mer- 
chant. 

Askew J. late of the Strand, straw 
hat manufacturer. 

Ashmead T. and W. Furlong, Bristol, 
baberdasher. 

Alchorn J. Crescent, Minories, oil- 
man. 

Adds W. Dorking, linen draper 

Badcock J. Paternoster-row, book- 
seller, 31 August. 

Blowers T. Tottenham court road, 
linen draper, 31 August. 

Benjamin J. Rochford, innkeeper, 
31 August 

Battier J. R. and J. J. Zernlin, De- 
vonshire square, merchants, 24 August 

Bailey J. Chatham, rope maker, 31 
August 

Bailey S. and G. Maguire, Fore st. 
Cripplegate, ironmongers 
_ Beaven J. H. Brooke’s place, Ken- 
sington, Flour factor 

_Bowcher J. and W. Wood, Exeter, 
wine merchants 

Bracken R. Lothbury, flannel manu- 
facturer 

Buckle A. Basinghall st. factor 

Barnes J. Manchester, manufacturer 

Bull, Banks and Bryan, King street, 
Cheapside, linen drapers, 27 August 

Berry G. Barnsley, York, linen ma- 
nufacturer, 7 Sept. 

Bennett R. Houndsditch, mercer, 10 
Sept. 

Bedford T. Barnett, blacksmith 

Bradley W. Huddersfield, victualler 

Bull W. Bristol, grocer 

Burford E. Patriot row, Bethnall 
green, merchant 

Culley H. Brewer street, Golden 
square, grocer, 24 August 

Children G. Dover, sadler, 22 Aug. 

Caldwell C. and T. Smyth, Liver- 
pool, bankers 

Clarkson G. Bristol, cabinet-maker, 
20 July 

Carson A. and W. Distell, Liverpool, 
merchants 

Cozins W. late of Bukingham, cabi- 
net maker. 

Crossley J. Halifax, merchant 

Clipson W. Lawrence lane, wine 
merchant. 

Cummins J. Liverpoo}l, shoemaker 

Campbell Eliz. Southwark, milliner 

Cousens J. South Lambeth, under- 
writer 

LL2 
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Collier E. Ingersley, Chester, cotton 
spinner. 

Cook J. Middle street, Clothfair, 
wine merchant, 27 August 

Carr G. and J. Sheffield, York, gro- 
cer, 27 August 

Cole T. Woodbridge, Suffolk, butcher, 
26 August 

Croker ‘R. Caln, Wilts, shopkeeper, 
I+ Sept. 

Coward J. Ulverston, 
ironmoncer, 27 Sept. 

Cleasley W. York, grocer, 13 Sept. 

Corbett W. Tokenhouse yard, Loth- 
bury, 10 Sept. 

Chetham Robert, Stockport, Chester, 
clock maker, 28 Sept. 

Dand J. of Kirby Stephen, West- 
moreland, banker, 24 August 

Delahault C. Birmingham, Spanish 
leather dresser 

D. Joachim L. R. Bowling green 
buildings, distiller, 3 August 

Dixon M. Borough, hop merchant 

Dingle W. Exeter, flour merchant 

Desormaux Lewes, Great Titchiield 


Lancaster, 


street, apothecary. 


Dowson N. Foster lane, warehouse- 
man 

Dunn J. and C. Robinson, 
street, Cheapside, factor 

Docker H. Deritend, Birmingham, 
woollen draper 

Dickenson W. sen. and jun. Birming- 
ham, bankers 

Davies T. Tarvin, Chester, Cornfac- 
ter, 10 Sept. 

Durant J. St. Michael’s 
Cornwall, Victualler, 4 Sept. 

Duffin E. Buckingham, linen draper, 
3 Sept. 

Dougan T. late of Bond street, ware- 
houseman, 31 Aug. 

Dick Quintin, Finsbury square, mer- 
chant. 

Ewart J. late of Leicester, shoe- 
maker 

Easton W. and R. Bucklersbury, 
warehouseman 

Eastman T. Clement’s lane, mer- 
chant 

Easterby J. Rotherhithe, rope maker 

Earnshaw R. Manchester, cotton 
merchant 

Fairless ER. Charles street, Cler- 
kenwell, money scrivener 

Foden J. Chester, linen draper, 10 
Sept. 

Francis J. late of Cambridge, corn- 
factor, 24 August 

Fawcett M. Liverpool, music-seller, 
2 August 

Fosberry W. and E. Ingleby, Liver- 
pool, merchant 


Wood 


Mount, 


Dividends. 





| 
| 








[Sept. 1, 


Farrell C. Gosport, slop-seller, 37 
August 

Fowler T. Tiverton, Devon, shop- 
keeper, 29 August 

Forster J. jun. Manchester, grocer, 4 
October 

Greece G. Soho, tailor, 31 August 

Green J. late of Lorten, Cumber- 
land, dealer, 6 Sept. 

Gough J. late of Maiden lane, Co- 
vent Garden, victualler ; 

Groombridge J. Lawrence Pountney 
hill, merchant 

Gluyas W. and O. Marazion, Corn- 
wall, dealers, 4 Sept. 

Gasney M. Liverpool, cotton mer- 
chant, 18 Sept. 

Garner T. Dudley, grocer 

Gibson R. H. and W. Benjamin, 
Windsor Terrace, City road, jewellers 

Goffin A. Kingston, ironmonger 

Gale H. and M. New London street, 
merchants 

Hoddon J. Bristol, merchant, 27 Aug. 

Harvie A. Birmingham, factor 

Hand J. Wormwood street, ware- 
houseman 

Hawkins T. Bristol, grocer 

Hayes J. Oxford, grocer 

Harrison J. Southwich, 
ship owner 

Harris R. Oxford, shopkeeper 

Hill Peter, Shoe lane, Fleet street, 
dealer in spirits 

Hamber J. New road, Ratcliffe, vic- 
tualler 

Howland T. Thame, Oxford, carrier 


Durbam, 


Hughes T. Ludgate-street, book- 
seller, 10 Sept. 
Hartley J. Manchester, manufac- 


turer, 20 Sept. 

Hemming J. late of Walsall, Stafford, 
druggist, 4 Sept. 

Hart B. Plymouth, tavern keeper, 3 
Sept. 

Hayward J. and G, Tierney, London 
street, merchants, 29 October. 

Hamer R. Burlington gardens, wine 
merchant, 10 Sept. 

Hills T. Abbey Mill, Essex, miller, 
10 Sept. 

Halliday T. Baildon, York, worstead 
spinner 

Johnson R. Lane-end, Stafford, ma- 
nufacturer of earthenware, 26 August 

Jones D. W. C. Hansard place, Sur- 
rey, gauze dresser, 3 Sept. 

Johnson W. G. Bond-court, Wal- 
brook, merchant 

Jackson S. Raikes, Birmingham, but- 
ton maker 

Jones S. Wardour street, Soho, grocer 

Johnston J. Hull, currier, 10 Sept. 
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Jackson R. Red Cross street, South- 
wark, distiller 

Johnston D. Ivy lane, Newgate street, 
Trunk maker 

Jones J. Hastings, linen draper 

Kirk M. and J. W. Fisher, Manches- 
ter, merchants 

Kenyon R. and J. Ditchfield, Man- 
ehester, merchants 

Kent W. Upper Russel street, Ber- 
mondsey 

Kithill J. S. Hackney Mills, Lea 
bridge, miller 

Kealing E. Hanley, Stafford, potter 

Kemp J. Nowell’s Buildings, Isling- 
ton, hay dealer, 31 August 

Lewis W. A!:ingdon, banker 

Lewis J. Worcester, vintner 

Luckhurst T. Canterbury, draper 

Longbrar A. New court, Swithin’s 
tane, merchant 


Lockier T. Upper Thames street, | 
! 


merchant 

Lucas J. P. Birmingham, auctioneer 

Luckraft J. Plymouth, carpenter, 
28 August 

Lee T. Holborn, glover, 24 August 

Lumley T. Ramsgate, jeweller, 14 
Sept. 

Leeming T. Salford, timber merchant 

Mure H., R. and U. Fenchurch street, 
merchants, 6 August 

Morris T. Castle street, Holborn, 
jeweller, 31 August 

Mumford T. and J. Skeen, Green- 
wich, timber merchants, 27 August 

Martin T. Castle street, Finsbury 
square, builder, 3 Sept. 

Munday A. Sprewton, Wilts, victual- 
ler, 27 August 

Moffait T. and J. Brown, Goswell 
Street, blue manufacturers 

Murray D. Pope’s Head Alley, insu- 
rance broker, 20 August 

Millard F. and J. Lee, Size lane, 
packers, 5 Oct. 

Morris J. Chepstow, Monmouth, gro- 
cer, 13 Sept. 

Munro J. Clipstone St. Mary-le-bone, 
tailor, 31 August 

Moore W. West Smithfield, oilman, 
10 Sept. 

Mummery R. Margate, merchant 

Mackenzie Alex. Mincing-lane, mer- 
chant 

Matthew A. Shaftesbury, ironmonger 

Newson W. Bristol, innkeeper 

Northam H, Tooley street, hatter 

Northam J, St. Thomas Apo tle, De- 
yon, ironfounder, 10 Sept. 

Norris J. Portsmouth, baker, 21 Sept. 

Patrick J. Mary-le-bone street, linen 
draper, 24 Sept. 


Dividends. . 967 


Pinet J. Bathwick, Somerset, carpen- 
ter, 24 August 

Petrie J. late of Hampton and J. 
Ward, Hanworth, Middlesex, dealers, 
27 August 

Phillips T. and J. Old City Cham- 
bers, merchants 

Parker J. Chalton street, Somer’s 
town, timber merchant 

Polly John, New Bond street, Furni- 
ture printer, 17 August 

Quick J. Tiverton, Devon, dealer, 
29 August 

Rowlandson S. E. Isaacs, and W. 
Brien, Cheapside, warehousemen, 7 
Sept. 

Routledge E. sen. and jun. Barrock- 
side, Cumberland, drovers 

Rayner J. Homer street, Mary-le- 
bone, builder 

Reed J. Southwealn, Essex, ship 
owner. . 

Rogers J. Strand, merchant 

Robinson S. Saffron Walden, capen- 
ter, 24 August 

Revell G. late of Poplar, bricklayer, 
5 October. 

Read R. Lothbury, factor, 31 Sept. 

Rylance J. Pilkington, Lancaster, 
cotton manufacturer, 2 Sept. 

Randall W. and J. Marchant, Stock- 
bridge, innkeepers, 10 Sept. 

Read R. Lothbury, factor, 31 August 

Rousedge W. Wootton-under-edge, 
vintner 

Robinson S. Saffron Walden, capenter 

Sadler J. Birmingham, grocer 

Shearcroft J. Gloster street, Queen- 
square, tailor, 27 August 

Schaar C. Princes street, Cavendish 
square, tailor, 31 August 

Smith W. Stratford, Essex, corn 
chandler, 3 Sept. 

Stower Caleb, Paternoster row, prine 


, ter, 30 July 
| 





Shaw R. Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford, 


| merchant 


Schindler C. Bartlett’s buildings, 
Holborn, furrier 
Stott R. Rochdale, Lancaster, money 


| scrivener 


Southerton F. Tiverton, dealer, 29 
August 

Stephens W. C. Westbury, Glouces« 
ter, jobber, 7 Sept. 

Sills J. and J. Hamborough Wharf, 
merchant, 24 August 

Shaw W. B. St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
warehouseman, 12 October 

Showell S. China Terrace, Lambeth, 
music seller 


Shagibred J. Broad street, merchant 
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Tilley J. Copthall court, Thrégmior- 
ton street, insurance broker 

Turner J. Rochford, Essex, carrier, 
27th’ August 

Thorp J. Vine street, Chandos street, 
victuallér, 31 August 

Tucker J. Tiverton, Devon, watch 
taker, 29 August 

Tucker Mary, Tiverton, milliner 

Tyndall J. Birmingham, button 
maker, 7 September 

Titford C. W. Bishopgate street, 
linen draper 

Valentine R. and J. Milk street 
warehouseman, 7 September 

Unsworth J. Market street lane, 
Manchester, jeweller, 24 August 

Wall S. Salisbury, linen draper, 
24 August 

Wilson W. of Fenchurch street, mer- 
chant, 13 August 

Whittle S. Shifnall, Salop, grocer, 


22d July 
WattsG. Well st. Hackricy, baker 
Weekes J. Sidbury, Devon, tanner 
Wells J. Cartwright street, Rosemary 
, Victualler, 28 August 
alsh FP. C. Strand, Chemist,31 Aug. 
‘Woodcham W. Noble st. Falcon sq. 
victualler, 27 August 
Watson W.sen. and jun. Warren lane, 
Northumberland, corn factors,’ 24 Aug. 
Wheeler J. Andover, mercer 
Wilcock E. Exeter, banker 


CERTIFICATES. 
Ackland H. Birching lane, provision 


merchant 
Andrews T. jun. Hotwells, coach 


maker 
Amsink T. Turnham green, merchant 


Ailen R. of Bedford, wool buyer 
Allen R. Manchester, grocer 
Allen B. Bedford, feilmonger 
Ashton R. Bédford, Devon, linen dra- 
Prineiviley J. Halifax, York, merchant 
nm S. Vine st. Westminster, 


Bell G. late of Cross lane; wine 
meérchatit 


1 W. Great St. Helens, broker 
‘A. M. Devonshire street, 


Queen’s square, broker 

Budde W. and Pyefinch H. Friday 
$e. Cheapeid 

Bailey ©. afd Saifad R. Lancaster, 


manufactater 
ener R. of Bedford near Leigh, 
Lancaster, cotton manufacturer 
$. and J. of Manchester, 





(Sept. 1, 


Bullock ® Cockspur street, céffee- 
house keeper 

Berg A.M. St. Paul’s church yard, 
merchant 

Ballermy W. Gritisby G. tailor 

Blanchard W. Séven dials, déalét in 


paper 
Bourdillion B. Walthamstow, insu- 
rance broker . 
Capstack J. Lancaster, cabinet maker 
harlton H. Oxford, dealer iu corn” 
b W. Scot’s yard, Bash lane, 
merchant. 
Clark H. of Liverpool, merchant 
Connellan J. St. Catherine’s, ship 
chandler 
Carter I. Manchester, corn dealer 
Curtis T. Beverley, York, tanner 
Cass G. jun. War, Herts, oat dealer 
Cass G. Bucklersbury, wine merchant 
Draketerd W. Great Peter st, baker 
Deyengh M. and P. Hart stréet, 
Crutched friars, merchant 
Delamore W. Liverpool, corndealer 
Dalgairns P. Liverpool, merchant 
Dood G, South Lambeth, surveyor 
Duckworth J. Manchester, alehouse 
keeper 
English T. Myton, Hull, ship builders 
Ewart J. late of Cross lane, wine 
metchant 
Earnshaw R. Manchester, cotton 
merchant 
Fawson T. Piazza, Covent Garden, 
hotel keeper 
Fotbes J. of Liverpool, merchant 
Francis T. and A. Weit Swansea, 
shop keepers 
Ford R. of Bristol, rope maker 
Guest J. and Drinkwater W: of King- 
ston, grocers 
Graham J. late of Carlisle, joiner 
Gibson E. Great St. Helen’s, merchant 
Glover J. Liverpool, boot maker 
Goldston M. I. Great Prescott street, 
merchant 
Greaves J. Copthall Court, insurance 
broker 
Hayward J. Saffolk street, Charing- 
cross, Carpenter 
Hartley R. Lancaster, cotton manus 
facturer 
Hall R. Willis, Clement’s lane, mer- 
chant, atid ship owner 
Huffam W. H. Narrow st. Limehouse, 
ship chandler 
Hanson B. Middlé Scotland yard, 
wine mérchant 
Hickox J. Worthing, Sussex, draper 
Hardenburg F. Mount st. Grosvenot’ 
square, statuary 
Harrison J. Southwick, Dhrham, 
ship owner 
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Hockley R. jun. South Winton, 
cheese dealer 


Ingle T. Oxford street, hosier 

Jones H. S. of Holborn, merchant 

Johnson R. Lane end, 
earthenware manufacturer 

Jarman W. Crosby row, Walworth, 
upholsterer 

Jones J. Davies street, Hanover sq. 

upholsvere: 

worthy C. and E. Halifax, cotton 

spinners 

Leach J. Turnham green, shopkeeper 

Long P. of Mere, Chester, tanner 

Luckraft J. Plymouth, carpenter 

Lewis W. Abergavenny, Monmouth, 
cordwainer 

Middiehurst M. Wigan, corn and flax 


dealer 

Millard E. late of Dursley, Gloucester, 
inn kee 

Munford T. and J, Skeen, Greenwich, 
timber merchants 

Morres A. Stockport, Chester, glazier 

Morris L. Cardiff, Glamorgan, mer- 
chant 

Mason J. Heywood, Lancaster, shop- 


per 
Monk D. Camden town, dealer 
Murrey W. Pep mall court, tailor 


Macleod T. H. Tokenhouse yard, 
merchant 
Pasley Y. St. Martin’s court, St. 


Martin’s Jane, jeweller 

Pyer J. Bristol, druggist 

Payne J. Bristol, druggist 

Parter W. and J. York, skinner 

Porter N. Birmingham, clock dial 
maker 

Parkinson T. Liverpool, currier 

Plaister M. Huddersfield, York, boot- 
maker , 

Palgrave T. Bennett st, Blackfriars, 
insurance broker 

Pass W, T. Dock head, Bermondsey, 
brewer 

Pierce T. Canterbury, brazier 

Quincelet C. Liverpool, broker 

Randall J. Dean street, Westminster, 
upholsterer 

Reyale J. Prestbary, Chester, tanner 

Robson J. Manchester, victualler 

Ray T. late of Upper Thames strect, 
merchant 

Rushby J. Skinner st. mangle maker 

Shewen E. Threadneedle street, coffee- 
house keeper 

Sanders R. Croyden, cow keeper 

Sievers H. E. Hackney road, mer- 
chant 

Sturley T. Swaffham, upholder 

Spragg J. G, St. Thomas Apostles, 
stationer 


Certificates. 
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Simpson F. Lancaster, merchant 

Spurrier W. Atwell, Bristo!, draper > 

Slade P. Charles street, Mampstead 
road, coach smith 

Sparks J. Buckingham street, Strand, 
scrivener ' 

Smith R. Old City Chambers, mer- 
chant 

Senior R. of Bristol, clothier 

Sims J. Neath, Glamorgan, victualler 

Scott T. and W. Jordan st. Pancras, 
builder 

Smith J. Bridgewater sq. lapidary 
. Swan W. jun. Liverpool, merchant 

Tait W.W. of Liverpool, merchant 

Tugwell T. Horsham, Sussex, tanner 

Trevitt J. Little Bolton, Lancaster, 
cotton manufacturer 

Thomas C. of Phillip lane, factor 

Vorley R. K. Thrapstene, Northamp- 
ton, shop keeper 

Veichtner J, F. Angel court, Throg- 
morton street, merchant 

coffee-house, 


Uquhart W. Lloyd’s 
merchant 

Wilson D. Maryport, Cumberland, 
cotton manufacturer 

Walter B. of New Romney, gragier 

Wilson H. Nottingham, hosier 

Wrexworthy W. Nosth row, St. James’ 
market, wine merchant 

Whitworth W. Sowarby, York, cot- 
ton manufacturer ' 

Worrall J. Manchester, silk dresser 

Walford J. South Sea house, Broad 
street, insurance broker 

Welsh G. Liverpool, braker 

Yellowby R. Newcastle, merchant 


Certificates omitted last Month, 


Oddy J. Leeds, merchant 

Oddie W. late of Ball st. Liverpool, 
merchant. 

Oxley S. Pontefract, York, chemist 
and druggist 

Ogilvie C. and W. M‘Nelie, of Liver- 
pool, soap manufacturer 

Owen A. Bell yard, St. Gregory’s, 
stationer 

Owen T. Topsham, ship-wright 

Parkin J. Woodhead, of the Wheal, 
York, tobacconist 

Palmer T. Bristol, gold and silver- 
smith 

Potter J. Kensington, surgeon 

Parr J. of Manchester, merchant 

Peck S. Liverpool, merchant 

Prutwidge G. Sanders, .Meid Jane, 
Southwark, brewer 

Parry D. Liverpool, merchant 

Potter J. Manchester, grocer 

Phillips G. Desitend, Birmingham, 
umbrella maker 
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Parker J. Charlton street, Somer’s 
Town, timber and coal merchant 

Pettit R. College-hill, merchant 

Prebble J. jun. of Bow, miller 

Philiips W. Liverpool, broker 

Quick J. of Tiverton, linen-draper 

Rawlins C. E. Bristol, grocer 

Rutlidge T. Reading, Berks, hatter 

Russe}l J. Althain mills, Lancaster, 
miller 

Rennards R. and T. Hull, merchants 

Riley H. Souterhouse, near Halifax, 
York, stocking spinners 

Rowney R. Hatton garden, perfumer 

Robinson J. and C. Liverpool, mer- 
chants 

Romar J. Rosamond st, Clerkenwell, 
watch maker 

Richardson T. Cadoxton} Neath, 
Glamorgan, chemist 

Routh J., Lemesurier,and Routh, of 
Austin-friars, merchants 

Ryde J.and C.C. Bulley, Pope’s head 
alley, brokers 

Rigg W. of Liverpool, merchant 

Simmonds D. High street, Borough, 
builder 

Smith J. and J. Birmingham, linen- 
drapers 

Southwood T. Castle street, Holborn, 
carpet dealer 

thelton E. Grimsby, Lincoln, brandy 
merchant 

Stott R. Rochdale, money scrivener 

Scott J. Finningley, Notts, butcher 

Shill S. late of Bristol, watch maker 

Samson A. Crutched friars, merchant 

Seveck C. Bishopsgate, draper 

Smith E. Greenwich, grocer 

Sills J. and J. of Hambro wharf, 
merchants : 

Sergenfry A. W. Liverpool, merchant 

Sloper M. Bathwich, Somerset, tailor 

Stackhouse W. Blackburn, linen and 
woollen draper 

Smith W. Plymouth, silversmith 

Spalding H. of Marficld, Suffolk, 


grocer 

Stewart A. Broad st. Ratcliff, hoop 
bender 

Schoolbred J. Broad street, merchant 

Salter T. Ottery, St. Mary’s, Devon, 
currier 

Stapley T. Tunbridge wells, butcher 

Smith C. Kennington green, merchant 

Spencer J. Collyhurst, Lancaster, 
brewer 

Soloman L. St. Martin’s court, St. 


: Martin’s lane, umbrella maker 


Turner T. of Walworth, builder 





(Sept. 3; 


Topham T. Manchester, merchant 

Tallemach T. Petersham, Surry, 
dairy-man 

Teague J. Coalpit bank, Selop, 
huckster 

Taylor T. Liverpool, tea dealer 

Thompson W. Manchester buildings, 
Westmin-ter, merchant 

Thibault F. Great Mary-le-bone st. 
jeweller 

Trier R. G.of Parson’s green, Fulbam, 
baker 

Travers B. and J. Esdaile, Queen st. 
Cheapside, sugar dealers 

Villars Charlotte, Conduit street, 
Bond street, milliner 

Wood B. and Wood, Manchester, 
cotton merchants 

Wilson W. of Fenchurch st. merchant 

Whittenbury E. late of Bingley, York, 
merchant 

—— G, Ironmonger lane, mer- 

chan 

Whittnell J. Arthur st. Golden sq. 
victualler 

Webber M. and W. Ilchester, cattle 
dealers 

Wilkinson G. Broad street, Wapping, 
sail maker 

Woodward J. Birmingham, hardware- 
man 

Worms H. Wapping dock, upholder 

Wright T. Birmingham, grocer 

Watkins |. Bond st. milliner 

White A. Westmoreland place, City 
road, factor 

Weston J. Liverpool, merchant 

Wilks R. Cheapside, hatter 

Woed T. of Ross, Hereford, maltster 

Wood J. Bolton-le-mgors, cotton 
manufacturer 

West J. Pall mall, tailor 

Wild W. of Budge row, warehouse- 
man 

Whyte N. and Alex G. late of Bir- 
mingham, muslin dealers 

Widnell J. of Holborn, potter 

Woodward W. Tottenham, salesman 

Wing J. Stamford, Middlesex, vic- 
tualler 

West R. Liverpool, timber dealer 

Walker W. Lancaster, merchant 

Watson J. of Fish st. hill, merchant 

Wildgoose c. of Gloucester, coal 
merchant 

Wilson T. item, Suffolk, miller 

Williams J. New Compton st. baker 

Wildman C. Newport st. Long Acre, 
silversmith 

Young J. Strand, apothecary 
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PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE AT NEW LLOYD'S COFFEE-HOUSE. 


Premiums of Insurance, &c. 
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From Loyvon fo 








American States, British Ships 








8gs. ret. Si. 











Portsmouth, Spithead, Poole, Newfoundland and Cont of] 
or the Isle of Wight - - Ig. Labradore - - -| Ggs. ret. 22. 
Weymouth, Exeter, Dartmouth, Bay of Fundy, Queber, or 
or Plymouth - - - - -| I4gs. Montreal - - - -| 10gs, ret, 42, 
Alderney, Guernsey, or Jersey| 2gs. Cape of Good Hope or St. He- 
Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liver- lena, Company’s Ships - -| 4gs. 
pool, Whitehaven, and Places Others - - - - -'- = -| Sge. ret. 4, 
adjacent - - - - 2gs. Southern Fishery, out & home | 25gs. 
Kinsale, Cork, Waterford, Dub- Bengal, Mad:as, or China, 
lin, Newry, or Belfast - -| 2gs. Company’s Ships - - - -| 8d. ret,2, 

Limerick or Galway - - -| 24gs. Ditto, out and hone =- - -| 160. 

Londonderry or Glasgow - -| 2gs. Others- - - - - - - -| 12ge 

Yarmouth orLynn - - - tl — 

Hull or Gainsborough - - -| Igs. Liverroor, Bristor, &c. fo 

Newcastle, Whitby, or Sunder- Cork, Waterford, Dublin, New- 

land- - - - - - - -{ ldgs. ry, Belfast, Londonderry, or 

Leith, Perth, Dundee, Mont- Glasgow - - - - - -| Sgs. 2. 

rose, or Aberdeen - - -| l4gs. Limerick or Galway - - -| 3gs. 

Inverness, Shetland, or the Ork- Archangel, home - - - -| I2gs 

ney Islands - - - - -| 24gs. Oporto or Lisbon - - - -| 6gs. ret. 34 
Stockholm and Places adjacent] 20gs. ret, 10. [Gibraltar - - - - - ~- -] 2gs. ret. 10%, 
Riga, Revel, Narva, or Peters- Madeira - - - - - = -| Ggs. ret. 2/. 

burgh - - - - - - -| 30 10 Jamaica - - - - = -| 7gs. ret. 34/, 

Oporto - - - - - - -} 6gs. ret.3l. {Leeward Islands - ose © « 4 Gime 

Lisbon ~- - - - = - -| 5gs. ret. 24/. |Ditto with Convoy - - - -} 4Sgs. 1. 

Riode Janclvo - - - + -| 6gs, ret. 2/. American States - - - - «| Ditto 

MEDITERRANEAN, Viz. Greenland, outandhome - -| 8gs. 
Malaga and Places adjacent| 10gs. ret. Si. 
Salonica, Gallipoli, Smyrna, Dustin, Cork, &e. to 

or ree - - -| l6gs. ret. 8/. |London - - - - - - 4 Qgs. 

Madeira - - - - = -} 4gs. ret. 1. The Baltic - - - - ~ -| 20gs. ret. 10/, 

Jamaica - - - - - -] Sgs. ret. 4/, Lisbon and Oporto - - - -| Ggs. ret. 32 

Leeward Islands, viz. Grenada, American States, American 

Tobago, Barbadoes, &c. -| 6gs. ret. 31. Ships - - - - = - -+| 6; 

Surinam, Demerara, or Berbice] 6gs. ret. $1 Ditto, British - - - - -| 12gs, 

Musqui% Shore, Honduras, and Greenland, out and home - - 

Places adjacent - - - -| 12gs. ret. 61. |WestIndies - - - - - -| 8gs. ret, 4l. 

The American States, their Jamaica - - - - - - =| Ditto 

Shipp - - - - - - - &gs. Limerick to London - - - -1 3gs. 
PRICE OF LEATHER. 
per |b. per Ib. 

Butts, 50 to 56lbs.each - - 2id to 224d Calf Skins, 30 to40lbs. - - ~ 28d to 34a 

Ditto, 56 to 66)bs. each - - 21 to Ditto, 50to70lbs. - - = - 35 “to 39 

Merchants’ Backs - - -:'~- - 18% to 20 Ditto, 70 to 80lbs. - - - 35 to 3 

Dressing Hides - - - - ~ 17 to 18 Small Seals (Greenland) - -~ 33 to 35 

Fine Coach Hides - - - - 184 to 194 Large Ditto, 120s. to 180s. per doz, 

Crop Hides, 35 to 40lbs. for cutt. 17 to 184 Goat Skins, 34s. to 62s. ditto. 

Ditto, 45to 50 lbs. - - - - W to 22 Tanned Horse Hides - - - «= 16 to 19 

PRICE OF CORN AT LIVERPOOL. 

Wheat, Engl. new 13 6a 14 5 per 70lbs. Barley, English - 6 6 a 6 -9 per 601bs, 
American 13 0a 13 Q ditto Scotch - 5 10a 6 0 ditto 
Dantzig 13 0a13 9 ditto Malt, Fine - - 10 Oa) O per36qts, 
Irish, old 10 Oa 12 0O ditto Inferior - 9 Oa 9 6 ditto 
Ditto, new 12 6a 13 0 ditto Reans, Tick - - 57 0 a 58 O per quar. 

Qats, Potatoe - - 3 7a 4 Oper 45lbs. Peas, White - - 52 0a 64 0 ditto 

Ditto, new - 310 a 4 2 ditto Flour, Fine - - 80 0 a 86 0 per 280IbH 
Limerick - 3 3a 3 10 ditto Seconds - 74 0 a 80 0 ditto 
Waterford - 3 5a 3 10 ditto American 50 0 a 56 0 per 196/bs, 
Cork - - 3 Oa 8 6 ditto Ditto, Sour 40 0 — 0Q ditto 
Wexford - 210a 3 4 ditto 
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Importations, &c. 


(Sept. 1, 


IMPORTATIONS AT. THE PORT.OF LONDON, 


FOR THB MONTH ENDING 20TH ave., 1811. 














mB 





Almonds, CWE. soccer ecccee eee 98. Oranges ++++--> Cecccecce eeccee 2,300 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot, tons ------ 1320 Lemons --+-->+-- eecccccccece ee 1,205,000 
Barilla, tons «-+++++++++eeeees e 176 Rags, toms -++++e+-eseceeeeeeee 58 
Brandy, gallons «++++-+-++++++ 1400 Raisins, Smyrna, cwt. ----- eeeee 1296 
Brimstove, tons..----- see ceeces S| Rice, bags -+-+++eeess seer cess . 1190 
Bristles, doz. Ibs, «ees eeeeeee . 18 Rum, gallons eccee eceerececeese 1,781,000 
Butter, SOMS cccocccecce ecescese 348 Silk, Thrown, | See ° 8,740 
Cheese, tons «--+---+-eeeeeeees 56 Raw, lbs. '-+++-+-+++- aenke 12,650 
Coffee, bags and casks-------- - 11,760 | Sugar, hogsheads ---++++++++++- 15,170 
Cork, tons -----+eeseeeeeeee tee 69 Tallow, tome -++++ereeseeeeee .- 176 
Cotton, Ibs. ------++- eeeces +++ 3,768,000 Tar, lasts -++e+seeeeeereeeeee © 14} 
Flax, tons «++--+-++++e0+ @eccesse 780 Tobacco, Ibs. Cderecdesccegveses 5,760,000 
P, COMB seeseeeecereeeeere 671 Turpentine, cwt----+-+++++ eeree 1,1450 
Linseed, QTB. «++ ees eoccercecece 1250 Wheat, qrs. ++++++++> Terre. ° 760,000 
Madder, cwt.++++eeeseeeeeceeee 57 Wine, gallons - coccccevee seeeeee 2,176,000 
@il, Olives, tons-+-+------++-+-+- 270 Wool, cwt. Spanish seecesececes 256 
COURSE. OF EXCHANGE. 
a Tuesday, | Tuesday, | Tuesday, | Tuesday, 
30d July. | 6th Aug. | 13th Aug. | 20d Aug. 
AMSTERDAM, 2 Us, +++ +eeseeeeee> deassoese SCA 23 4 7 2 47 2. 4 
Ditto, at ight -+- +--+ eee eee ee eee eeeees oseel 27. 6 27 #10 27 10 27. 10. 
Rotterdath, 2 Us, .--+++- orccccccocccess eees] 8. 6. 7 8 13 8 13. 
Hamburgh, 2b Us. ++---2+eeeeese sete wees] 24 0" | 25° 0 | 2 6.] 2 6. 
Altona, 2h -- +i -seeee eee eseeseeseseeeeee oe ie ae | 295 4 2 #7 25.7 
Paris, 1 day’s date «--ccecceesseccccere eore 18 0 is 0 18 3. 18 » 
> Ditto, at sight -++++++ eee eeeeeeeeeceeeee eos 186 6°98 18 4 18 60 18. 6— 
| Bourdeaux «+-++-+++++ee- Coseeseccccseccere i8 4 18 4 18 s 18. 8° 
| Madrid..---- Effective Teeriri ecccees eccce — _ _ —_ 
| Palermo ++++ ia paper ++-++++e+++s teeeeeees +| 125 125 125 125 d pez ox 
Cadig’ svi ocsee.e Restudecnedbesanesct ans ee] 454 455 454 
1 Bilbon::.tcccccdsiccgssoces Recddecstcnaees 41 41° 4l ‘i 
Leghorn -- 58 58 58 
Genoa-- 54 A 54 54 
Venice 52 52 52 52 
Naples 42 42 42. 43 
Lisbon 68 68 68; 67% 
porto 67 67 67 67 
Rio Janeiro - 67 67 67 67 
D BRMe ov ccccccccccccccseeccccceveccecceces 63 63 63 63 
Gibraltar 40 40 , 40 40 
| Dublin -| 104 105 10, 10§ . 
Cork CC eee eee eee eee eeeee eee ener eeee 105 4 lu 104° 














Omnium § discount 


New Dollars 6s. per Ounce. 
' Agio of the Bauk on Holland, 4 per Cent. 





! Average Price of Corn throughout England and Wales, taken from the London 
Gazette, for the Week ending 20th Aug. 1811. 








| Wheat - - - - + = = -9ls Id Peas - - - - © = + = « 4% 74 
| Rye - -- +2 +--+ - + 48 4 Beans - - - - = - - = = 4 9 
Barley -------- - 39 4 Oats 2 - © + © 2 = o's = BT 
Oatmeal - - - -'- - - - - 46 8 Beer or Big - - - - - > - - == 
HAY AND STRAW, per Load.—22d July, 1811. 
ST. JAMES'S MARKET, WHITECHAPEL. SMITHFIELD, 

Bs. zs. £ %. £ s. £e £ 
Hay - - - 410to 8 0 Hay - - - 6 Oto 716] Hay - - - 510to 8 10 
Cloves - - 7 © 810] Clover - - 7 O— 9 O| Clover - - 7 O— 8 O 
Gtraw - - 315— 410] Straw - - 3I0O— 4 0] Suaw - - 212— 312 
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PRICE OF COALS, 20th Aug. seth 
Newcastle . « ‘ - 45 Oto 56 0 Cradors : = . S81 OF 
Sunderland ° ‘ 44 vw— 53 0} OtherCoals ‘ . 6 0 
Delivere:’ at Is. advance on the above Prices. 





CORN EXCHANGE.—Price of Grain, 20th Aug. 1811, 








Wheat . . + 60 to82/Malt . . _. 6B to 75 |Oats . . 23 to 29s, 64. 
——_, fine . 84 — 89 | White Pease . . 32 — 38 | Polands q . 3202 
superfine . 86 — 97 |Boilers. *. . 46—653/Fine Flour . . 860— 
Rye. 33 — 36/Gray . - - 42 — 48/|Seconds -. - 78 —95 
Barley. . «. 28 — 37)/Beans,old . . 45 — 50/|Persack of 5 bushels, or 
——-, fine . . 37 —38/Ticks . " - 82 — 36 | Rape Seed, per last L.38 ot i 
A nu? 
‘Monpbay, 234 Aug. 1811, 
SMITHFIELD MARKET. NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL, | 
TO SINK THE OFPAL, PER STONE oF Slbs. , BY THE CARCASE. 
Beef ° ° ° ° - 60006 0} Beef .. ° ° ° - 40to5 O 
Mutton ‘ - 5 0—6 O} Mutton ° ° : . 43-—6 6 
Veal P 5 4—7 O} Veal ° . ° ° 56 0—6 8 
Pork . ° 5 8—7 0} Pork ‘ ° ° 5 9—7 4 
Lamb. ° 5 6—7 4|Lamb.. ‘ ‘ ° 5 0—7 





PRICE OF HOPS,—Borovueu. g 

Kent, bags . . ‘ - L510 to 6 10| Kent, pockets. ‘ - L6.0to7 & 

Sussex . ‘ ‘ . 4 eH | ms . J ‘ 510—5 19 

Esséx . ° ° ° - 5 15 — 6 15 | Essex, Farnham . ° - ll Om12 @ 
Old Duty doing at £135, 000, 





Average Price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, 53 3} per Cwt. exclusive of Customs and Excise 
payable thereon.—T. Nerriesair, Clerk of the Grocers’ Company.—For Week ending 2lat Aug. | 





SCOTCH MARKETS.—EDINBURGH, Aug. 19th. 








MEAL MARKET, TUESDAY. Pork . 4 a $4 
Oatmeal, per bulls L. s. d. | Lamb, per qr. ° ° "Is. 6d. a 4s, Gd, 
First, per boll ; ; 1 2 9 | Raw Hides, per st. ° - 7s. 6d. a Ba, 
Second ° ° ° . 1 2 O | Butter, per Ib. ‘ ° Is. 5d. a = 6s. 
Third . ° ° ees. -, Salt ° e ° . ls. 4d, 
First, per peck ° ° . O 1 6 | Eggs,perdozen . ° . Ha 
Barleymeal ° ° ie. e GRASS MARKET, ava 19. 
Peasemeal . . O 1 2 | Sheep and Lambs, 300, at per stone, sinking 
Quartern Loaf - O 1 Of offals . . 8s. Id. a 8s. 44, 

PRICES OF uunar, "ke. Cattle,210 . - « 8s. 2d. a 8s, 6d, 

Beef, per Ib. . > i‘ 7d. a 8d. | Milk Cows, 121. to 24). 
Mutton ° ‘ ‘ ; 8d. a 9d. | Horses sold heavily, 40]. 
Veal ° ° ° 8d. a 10d. | Coals, p. cart of 12 cwt. 8s. 6d. a 10s, 





DUNDEE MANUFACTURES, Aug. 15. 

LINENS. YARNS, per spl. Riga Thiesenhausen 78 a $2 
Sail-cloth,No.! . 13 a — /2ib. Linthand-spun3 8a4 0/ Drujana Cut. . . 66a 70 
HempCotton Bagging 9 a 12 |S3ditto Mill-spun. 4 4a4 9/Leibau =. - - 6a 
Strelitz . . 9a 94 |4dittoditto . .5 4a45 8} Narva, 12 head... —a— 
Lint Osnaburghs -= a 14 5 ditto ditto . .510a6 2) Archangel . . . —ame 





Towditto . . . 44a Sf |6dittoditto . .6 Ga6b9 HEMP, 

Ditto ditto . . . 54a 64 '7 ditto ditto - 7 10a8 0} Petersburgh, clean L.70 a 78 

Dittoditto . . . 7a 74 |6shortsditto . .4 8a5 0! Ditto,halfclean . 62 a 64 

German Dowlas = inch 13 {7 and 8 Tow ditto 0 7a 0 8 Riga Rhine - »« 4076 

Common ditto, 27 — 104 11 (10 to 20lb. ditto .0 7a08 aPass . . 72876 

Tow sheeting, 34 port 10a ll PLAX. Common Pass . . . a 60 
*-e «#@ 


Ditto ditte— 20 — 8j a 9j | Petersburgh, 12head L.75 a 78| Codida . , 
» Dditte Wabi 
uu 2 














FROM To ~ PROM TO vu 
&. 8. dl. 8. a} £8. alg. 8. a.\F 
ALUM, English ------ 24:10 0/25 O O |T.||Copper,unmanufact.--|} 517 6] 0 0 0 {C. 
’ Roach ------ 115 0};90 0 O|C. " manufactured| 0 0 OO} 0 0 O |} 
Almonds Barbary Bitter) 3 1 0} O .O O |—|/Copperas, Green. ----}9 8 610 0 0 }— 
eee. Sweet] 3 4 0/0 0 OF—/\Cotton = (Pernambuc] 0 1 63) 0 1 7$)Ib. 
,Jordan ----/19 0 0 j2t 0 O|—j Wo! = } Baba ----|0 1 3]0 1 4b 
—, Valentia --|5 10 O} 6 O O[— = ‘)Maranhan} 0 1 3/0 1 34~— 
Annatto, Flag...-+-+- 0 1 1430 O Ofip, ® \Para 01 2}/0 1 3 
-, Spanish - 03 6/0 4 OO} a (Surinam--f/O 1 3/0 1 6 = 
Argol, Bolo. & Rhe. W.} 515 016 0 Ole. 3 Demerara] 0 1 0/0 1 4 
——- Florence, White} 5 0 07510 0 |— 4 Berbice --}0 1 1/0 1 4} 
———-——,, Red --} 5 0 0 0 O|-# . Vg ¢Carriacou |} 0 1 3/60 1 4- 
——- Naples, White--|} 3 10 0/315 0 |—/| 3 22 { Grenada+-| 0 1 3/0 1 34 
, Red --|3 5 0/310 O}-|| & BEC Barbadoes} 0 1 2/0 1 3 
Ashes Amer, Pearl---.} 2 8 0/212 0 |—/| ¥ Smyrna «-}0 O11]0 1 1 ‘- 
—_—- Potbest--|} 2 2 0;0 0 0 |—I e Bahama--|0 1 0/0 1 2 
—— Barilla, Teneriffe} 1 12 0) 115 0 E Bengal 006/00 7]; 
— » Spanish | 2. 0 0/0 0 O > Georgia --| 0 0 10,0 1 Of— 
—, Sicily ..} 112 0) 2 0 oO} * Oorleans--} 0 1 0/0 1 2|— 
—— Dantzic Pearl --| 1 6 O} 1 11 0 |—//DYER’S Wd. Bar. W. |12 0 01)3 O OTT. 
—— Russia Pot..---. 112 0] 0°90 0 -———, Brazil--/20 0 0/0 0 OF 
Bark, Oak ---++----- 33 10 0136 0 0 , Brazilet|12 0 O}}8 O OF- 
BERRIES, Junip. Ge: | 1 12 0} 115 0 ,»Cam Wd./36 0 O}44 O O |— 
——, Ita. } 1 1 Of; 1:14 O j—j———- »Fustic--|14 0 Of15 O 0 |— 
——-—, Yell. Turk.| 3 0 0/3 O 0 |G.||————Zantoryoung] 6 0 0/8 0 O[;- 
Brandy, Best -------- 110 0/113 0 |—j/————Logw. Camp. [16 0 0/18 0 6 |— 
——, Inferior: ----- 1 6° 0} 1 8 O |—||————Hond. chipt [13 0 0/15 0 O|}— 
Brimstone, Foreign Ro |29 0 0734 0 © |C ||——-——Jamaicach, [12 0 0}13 0 0 |— 
Bristles, Hog Rus. un.|16 0 O|17 0 0 Nicaragua, 1. (28 0 0/30 0 O- 
, Archan. ditto |18 0 O18 O 0 [— small .}18 0 0/20 0 O}- 
, Konings. ditto|I9 0 0] 0 © © |—IlSanders, Red --++-+-- 31 0 0|35 0 0 |— 
CAPERS, French ----]10 0 O}12 0 OJ 
» Spanish----|4 0 0/}6 O O tp, DRUGS 
Cochineal, Spa. Garb.| 1 1] 0} 110 O |—/|ALOES, Barb, --.--- 18 0 O19 0 OC. 
——-——, FastInda | 9 5 0/0 6 6} , Succotorine --/20 0 0 26 0 0 - 
Cocoa, West India----|} 310 0} 4 0 Olc¢ » Hep.or E.1. 114 0 0115 O 0 
—--, Carr. for Exp. |} 315 0/4 5 0 Angelica Root -+---+- 6401/6 60- 
Coffee, W. 1. very ord| | 3 0] 115 O |—//Antimony Crude 6 5 0/610 0} 
—— ——--—— ord} 116 0/2 4 0 Arsenic, Red ---.-.+-+ 318 0};4 4 0/— 
— mid} 2 5 0/215 0} 4 » White ----.-}3 3 0)3 6 O}— 
- gd.| 216 0/3 O © |—}/Balsam, Capivi---.-- 0310/0 4 0 (Ib. 
fne? 3 1 01/3 5 Of — » Perus++-+-s- 010 0/011 O|— 
——, Mocha or E.LjL 10 0 |12 4 0 |—|i——, Tolu---..-..- 06 0);0 7 0} 
———, Java .---+-»-] 3 0 0] 3 10 O |—I|Bark, Jesuits ----.---. 02 0;);0 3 6)|— 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
AVG. 23, 1811. 


—_—E 

B. signifies Barre]; Bl. Bushel; Ch. Chest; C. 112lb.; D. Dozen; G. Gallon; H. 100, and of 
Deals 120; J Jar of Oil of 24 Gallons ; and a 4 Chest of Oil 30 Flasks, or 4Gallons; Lt. Last, 
or Barrels of Pitch, containing 314 Gallons each; Q. Quarter of 8 Bushels; T. Ton, or 20 
ewt.; Tu. Tun of 252 Gallons,—Norz, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pipe of 138 
Gallons; Bucellus and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 %allons ; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons ; Ma- 
deira per Pipe of 110 Gallons ; Mountain per Butt of 126 Gallons; Vidonia per Pipe of 120 
Gallons; Rhenish per Aum of 36 Gallons; and Claret per Hogshead of 57 or 58 Gallons (all 
Increase and Decrease is adjusted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil are sold per Tun of 252 Gallons; 
Olive, Linseed, and Rape Oil, per Tun of 236 Gallons. 

N. B. The Duties which are paid by the Importers, are included in the following Prices, and the 

Drawback, if Exported within three Years, is the Property of the Shipper. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 265 

’ TO FROM TO 4 

i@s. dif s. d. és digs dj? 

Bark, Jesuits, Red----| 0 12 O}| 0 16 0 /lb.|[Sarsaparilla «-------}O0 £10)0 3 & {lb 

— , Yellow--}0 3 0)}0 4 6 Sassafras ---++-++ ones 13 0 OF 2 S&S OKC 

Borax, refined, E.].--|3 3 0/0 0 © Scammony «++: eosreel b 7 OF LB OTD 

, English} O 2 2)0 2 3 SEUMA -+eeeeeeeeeeee 03 9)0 4 6}- 

—-, unre. or Tinc. | 4 8 01] 410 © |C./|Seeds, Anni. Alicant--}6 0 0/0 0 YW Ic, 
Camphire, refined+---|0 5 010 5 3 , Coriander, Eng- 

» unrefined -- 14 0 OF 0 O OC ligh -cecccccvees 016 0/0 0 O — 
Cantharides --------] 017 6 [1 O O [lb.)-——, Cummin ------ 400);4 5uk 
Cardamoms (best)----| 7 8 0} 0 0 —, Fenugreek 33 0/3 9 O}- 
Cassia Buds -....-.-- 10 10 0 {14 0 {C.||Shellack «-++++++++ --|6 00/810 0 — 
—- Fistula, W. I. 3 0 0/3 0 sticklack++++++++-.+-/10 0 0/12 0 OO} 
a M15 0 0 [25 0 Snake Root «-++----|/0 7 0}0 O O Ib, 
Castor Oii, p. bot. Ath. 0 6 O}Y¥ 3 Soap, Cast. or Spanish | 6 O 0/710 O [C, 
Coculus ladicns - -{10 10 0 j1l 0 IC. » Yellow «.--+++- 4400/0 0 0} 
Colocynth, Turkey --|0 3 9] 0 0 jlb./|—, Mottled ------/4 8 0/0 0 0}. 
Columbo Root .----..} 3 0 0] 3 0 |C.)|——, Curd +--+ -++++ 412 0;0 0 O} 
Cream of Tartar-----.| 9 0 10 0 |—||Spermaceti, refined --|0.2 3);0 2 4 
Essence of Bergamot | 0 0; 0 0 jlb.|'Tamarinds, West India} 5 0 0/0 0 O 
- - Lavender--| 0 0/0 6 |Ib.|'Tapioca, Lishon------|0 0 6|0 0 9 

Lemon-.-..| 0 6/0 0 |—|/Turmeric, Bengal ----| 8 0 0/9 0.0 
_—— — 0 0|90 0 |—- —, China lv 0 0 }10 10 0 
0 0|90 0 |—|-——_-——,, West India | 8 5 0/0 0 0 
Gallangal, East India 2 0} 3 0 |C.\|\Verdigrise, Wet-..... 03 0|0 83 6 
Gentian Root --.--- «| 4 0,4 4 0|— —-, Dry -++++- 0 60/0 6 4 
Ginseng - coccccccece| O 0 0 26 Ib. ee | Crystalliz. Oll O 0 0 0 
Gum Ammo. Drop- - - «|!7 0 20 0 0 |C./|Vitriol, Roman ----.-|0 0 7)0 O 7% 
Lump -:| 9 0 |13 0 O|-4/EBONY, Black Rose }20 0 0 00 
Gum Arabic, E, I, --| 2 0/310 0 = -, Green ++-+-+- 1210 0 10 0 
— Turkey, fine----|6 10 0| 7 O O |—)Elep. T. 70 to 901b, ea.\22 0 0 00 
—— Barbary -.-... 210 0} 212 0}-} » Scrivelloes --} 610 0;9 0. O 
—— Assafeetida «-..| 5 0 |)12 0 OF FEATHERS, Dantz --}0 2 9;/;0 3 O 
— Benjamin ---.../20 0 34 0 0 | ——, Hambro’ | 0 0j;/0 24. 
— Cambogium -- ..|20 0 )26 0 0 |— —, Russia --}0 2 6/0 2 8 
—— Copal, scraped: - 0|;@ 3 6G |Ib. —-—, Down +-|}0 3 6/0 0 OL 
—- Galbanum...... 10 0 | 9 O O IC.||Flax, Riga ---++++++- 0 02 0 OTT. 
ee 6|0 3 6G {lb. , Petersb. 12 head|70 0 0 |74 0 OL. 
a= Mastic ----.%0. 2|;0 6 6 |—/——, Archangel------ 50 0 010 0 ok 
m—— Myrrh ----++-- 15 0 @ |C.)|GALLS, Aleppo, blue |7 0 0|}7 5 Oe. 
—_—— Olibanum.- eres 0 9 0 Ol— , mixt 5 10 0 5 15 0o_— 
—— Opoponax--., .|85 o| 0 O O |—|Geneva, Holland - 1 26/1 0 8{4@, 
———- Sandrac:-:-:-- ou 0|610 0 iil Glue, For. dry, th. lea} 4 4 0/0 0 OfC, 
—— Seneva, garbled 0}9 0 O}— p thin «+eeceeees 2440/0 0 Oh 
—— Tragacanth ---./2 0 26 0 O |—\Hemp, Riga Rhine----/72 0 0/75 0 OFT. 
Jalap -- oh 4|0 3 6 {bb. » Out shot ‘62 0 010 0 Oe 
Ipecacuanha awed 0; 011 6 |—| , Codilia-----./40 0 01/6 0 OW 
Isinglass, Book ------ 01010 6|j— » Petersb. Cleaun|74 0 0/178 0 O 
ene, Ei sc04: g|/o 0 * Chace an ware 00/000 
Long Staple 9/0 O © |—||Hides, raw, West India} 0 0 4/0 O & |b, 
Manna, Flakey ------ 6,0 0 Ok ——, Bus. Ayrs.|0 0 41,0 0 6 
Musk, China ---...-- 0}0 O O joz)|\— , Brazil --}0 0 31/0 0 5S}— 
Nux Vomica ap eedeat 04,110 O/C.)|— , Hor. Brit.) 013 Of 016 O /Hi 
Oil of Vitrio] ..... ins 4;0 O @O {lb. 
Opium «+. -eeeeeees O}1)1 1 Of— INDIGO. 
Pink Root ...++... 6};0 3 0 
Quicksilver-..+..++-- 2;0 0 O|— Guatimala, Flora} 0 10 6] 0 0 jibe 
Rhubarb, East India- - 6,0 7 0 He ,»Sobr.{ 0 8 6/0 0 — 

» Russia ,--- 0; 0 0 |-—||% —, Corts} 0 5 610 6 | 
Saffron. -...2--eeeeee 0/1 0 |C.||§°) Caracea, Flora--}0 9 610 6 |j~ 
Gam co cencccctifoms 0} 2 0 i —-|F » Sobres | 0 8 O10 6 i. 
SalAmmoniac --....} 4 0|9 0 |— » Cortes | 0 5 610 9 |~ 

1 0 (12 O | |Brazil --++++eeee-ees} 0 2 610 0 | 
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266 LONDON PRICE CURRENT. _ a 
FROM TO FROM To 

eo nale sais . ale s. 4. |3 
oS cBlue --+--+--+: Olv O] OTL 6 ib}, Bacon, New [3 5 0/3 8 OC, 
= J Purples +++ +--+: 0 8 9/00 B3}-—|2 |; | Beef, India--j}1 15 0 [12 0° Off. 
% ) Copper and violet! O 6 3/0 8 9 |—/2 4% < Beet, Mess--[8 12 6/812 6 |= 
‘ga “Copper ------+- 03 61/0 5 6\—/= |= | Pork, India | 9 0 0} 975 U- 
IRON, British, inBaryl6 0 6)0 0 OIT.\E »N.M. 15 2 6/0 0 0} 
Pigs) 9 0 O}10 9 O J— Hams, York ---|6 5 0}614 O/C. 
, Old Sable ----24 0 0/36 0 O |—|RAGS, Hambro’S.P.F.|3 2 0/3 3 0 |~ 
» New Sable --22 0 0/23 0 0 j— »F.F./210 0/);0 0 0} 
,Geriofis ----23 0 0/0 0 0} /—_ 'F.X.}1 0 0)1 0 0 
, Archangel-- - -|22 10 0 0 0 O sere Italian, Vine 3 10 O 3 12 0 
, Swedish: + +--+ 2d 0 0/26 0 0 |~' , Seconds | 212 0;0 0 O- 
LEMONS, repa. ---+| 9 0 010 O © [ch!Rice «--.+-eee--.. 14 0/116 0O- 
Licorice, Italian ----} 9 5 O10 0 O/C.) gfCurrants ------ 3 0 0/314 OCC. 
——_——., Spanish----| 6 5 0/610 Of—/ & Fidro -.-s.. 200/216 0\/— 
Lead, Pigs --------++ 290 0/0 0 ON) cE , Turkey----| 210 0} 4 0 OF 
——, Milled or Sheet [32 10 0} 0 © 0 |-—|* .. |Prunes, New ----| 216 0/3 0 0\— 
» Bars --++.e-eee 5L 0 0} 0 O 0 |—!2 x Muscatels ------ 11 0 O12 0 0} 
—, Shot, No. 1 t0533 5 010 0 0/2 T\Bloom, or Jar --}4 0 0/7 0 0 
6 0 983.15 0/0 O 0 |Z Sun or Solis, N.--| 320 0/314 OF 
—, Litharge ------ 38 0 0/0, 0 0 |—|E S]Denia or Mala.--) 210 0) 214 0/— 
extents, ROU ssc cicoes 33° 0 0/0 0 0 |—/" 2]sultana .-..--.- 410 0};416 0} 
—_—, White Sew bees 45 0 01:0 0 0} =\Smyrna eecccecce 26 0/2 8 Oe 
camain, OTE ‘eo secccee’s 26 0 0/0 O O K+Rosin -......... o--1( 0944 OF 015 O— 
MADDER, Dut. Cro. | 5 0 0} 515 O]| Rum, Jamaica ------ 044/90 6 0G. 
,Ombro --|4 0 01/5 0 0 , Leeward Island |0 3 6/0 3 9/— 
,Gawene | 115 0} 818 © |—/ISACCHARUM Saturui| 0 1 5) 0 1 6 ib. 
.Mulls --| | 5&5 0} 2 5 O |_||Safflower.-.--.----- 8 0 0/310 oC. 
» Roots --|2 6 0| 210 O |_/|\Sakpetre, Ea. In. Ron} 3 8 0/0 0 Of 
Mats, Archangel ----|4 0 0/414 0 [Hh , Brit. Refin. |} 3.17 0}0 0 O}— 
OIL Lucca, or Salad--|20 0 © |21 0 O /jy.|\Smalts --+-.-+-+++s 0 1 6/0 8 6 jb. 
——4 Crest | 3 10 0} 410 0 |—|'Shumack ---------- 112 0/113 o0|C. 
—, Olive, Barbary (68 0 0/0 0 0 a Gost, Turkey » ++ 1:5 0/215 O|D. 
, Gallipoli |71 0 0\72 0 6 |— p Magedore - 115 0};210 0 
exhale, Palettes 0s» 00 00% 215 0|0 © © |\c\/S| Lamb, Italian-.-.[12 12 0/0 0 0/= 
—, Turpentine, Eng.) 5 5 0/45 7 6 LH | » Spanish 6 0 0/;610 0 8 
,For.| 4 5 0 0 0 0 |-)£) Kid, Italian wteees 17 0 0/0 O Ole 

—, Rape, English--'53 0 0/0 0 0 T. || € | —-, Spanish 600;9 00 
, Retined--'56 0 0] 0 0 0 \—|5| Seal. Green. ----|@ 211] 0 0 0 'ek 
——, Linseed, English/53 0 0/0 0 0 |_/s So. Fishery--| 0 6 0| 010 0 |- 
——, Cod, Newfound.|37.0 0/0 0 06 |—)%| Calf, British....-- 010,0;012 6— 
wm, Sperm, s+ eee ses 1090 0/0 0 0 T.| , For. salted--| 0 0 6| 0 0 1141b. 
——, Head Matter --/¥8 0 0/0 0 0 —Hl Bengal, Skein--| 019 0/110 0 — 
——, Whale, Greenl. [37 0 0}0 0 0 —|8 ;Novi--| 1 6 0] 1 16 0 }~ 

——, Brazil, orS. Fish |40 0 0/0 0 0 -—/" | China -------. 118 0;0 0 0 
Oranges, Lisb. re. best! 6 0 0/7 0 0 ch) s -,6Moss--; 2 0 0/2: 5 0 |= 
, St. Michacl’s | 3 10 ©/0 0 0 lbx'@e | Milan....--.. 117 Oo} 1k oO 
Orchil Weed, Cana. B.| none | 0 0 O'T.|\@ | Reggio eel DDE OF D2 6h 
, inferior 11400 0/0 0 0% Brutia----+++- Pil OF 212 O-— 

—-— + Cape de Verd [99 0 0/0 0 OF! 28° (Bergam 214 01218 0 

PITCH, American----| 918 @]0 © 0 /C.|) #2 J} Modena 210 0| 2145 6 
» Arehangel 019 010 0 6 / gE8 4 Picdm 3 00/8 50 
, Steden-...-. O19 O;} 1 0 O 8 (Milon.....: 212 0/215 0-— 

eg ~~ RT 17 1294/1 40 + Spices, Cinnamon +--+} 0 11 @| OL 6 
af Carlow Ist} 510 0} 6 0 0 | » Cloves .--.-- O11 60/012 0— 
z Cork Ist! 6 6 016 8 O 1 , Mace; Long -- 2°6 0/212 0 
© | 5 | Waterfordist| 510 0/518 0 ci , Nutinegs - 02 OO; | 0 OO} 
BJ 2< Holland--..|0 0 0} 0 © 0 iH, . (Barb. W. | 315 01 4 0 OC 
>) | Friesland --|0 0 O} 0 0 0 -/———, 8] Jam. Black| 410 0} 0 0 Of 
° York, Best-.| 3 8 0/810 0 |Fil= ——,Whi.| 6 0 0/9 0 O— 
iW Gumberland} 3 6 0|3 8 0 East India] 3 8 Of 3 6 O}— 
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East India 
White+--- 
fg Long 
P.or J.Pep. 
Spirits, ” Malt 
of Wine---->+ 
( Antigua 
Barb. Clay. Is. -- 
» 2d.+ 
——————, Id.e- 
Musco, or Bro. 
Dom. N..and T. 
Grenada, Moscov. 
Jamaica, Brown . 
» Middl. . 
» Good 
» Fine .. 
St. Kitts and Mon. 
Toba. and St. Vin. 
-| Sorinam & Dem, 
*| Trinidad - 
(East India . 
f Ground Tips =~ 
é , Middles _. 
, Faces . 
Lumps, Brown 
» Middling 
. Best . 
Sing. Loa. Brown 
-——, Middl. 
» Best . 
Powder, Loav es . 
Molasses 


Spices, 
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TALLOW, Town Melt- 
ed. 


» Ras. Yell. 

, Whi, 

, Soap 

Rough Fat ° 

TAR, Carolina . 
—., Virginia 

—, Archangel .° ./| 

—, Stockholm . .| 

TEA, without Duty or| 

Excise R 

» Bohea . 

a, ’ Congon 

——, Campoi 
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ceKRES 


aT OS CGR uuak Heb OUnNEGALORS Oona 


= we tS 





—=—,, Pekoe . 

a, ’ Twankay > | 
——, Hyson Skin . .! 
—, Hyson . 
——, Gunpowder 
| 
TIN, in Bars, on Board 
——, in Blocks, ditto_.' 
—— Grain, in Block . 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 

FROM TO ! FROM 
s d.ji@ 8. a 1S & 6. d. 
2 54/0 2 6 lls (D.3 1 by 40F./3 10 0 
43/0 4 4/-1§ | 24 — 36—|0 0 0 
10 0;8 0 0 C5 —2 — wW-—/0 00 
111;0 1 114d. = Stockholm 14—/65 0 0 
15 3/0 0,0 |G) | Christia. I12—|51 0 0 
2 9) 1 3 O/C.)% j Carktha, I2—|45 0 0 
17 0|;312 0} Norway .. 170 0 
12 0/5 O O|—\\Dantzic Fir . . 1414 0 
15 0|3 16 0 |_|Memel Fir 12 10 0 
12 0}3 14 0 =i Quebec . . 110 0 0 
17 0;310 0 Oak Board . j12 10 0 
16 0/3. 2. 0\—|§} Pine Boards | 8.5 0 
16 0/3 2.0//2 Umasts . . . 15 0 0 
16 0)};417.0 /Tobacco 2 Maryla Fi.| 0 0 6 
18 0|3 0 0 <i § Good Colo, | 0.0 4 
56 0;);3 18 0 Middl. Dit. | 0.0 5 
12 0;3 18 0 | : Virgi. Fine | 0 0 6 
17.0}310 0 Ki Ordinary 00 3 
16 0/3 4 0! Carolina 008 
16 0/)218 0 |_| Georgia . || 0 010 
16 0/3 2 0 |! Strip Leaf .|0 0 6 
16 0/3 8 O|_|___ Turkey . 10 0 9 
18.0} 3 2 O |_|'Tortoise-shell | 016 0 
$013 8 Oj (Turpentine, American. 1 2 0 
9 0|3 18 0 \|_/|Valonia . 115 0 0 
4.0/4 8 0 |_|\Vermilion, Dutch 1/0 6 0 
70/41 0\W) , China /90 5 0 
15 0)}418 0 —WAX, Bees, English -12 10 0 
144 0;);0 0 0 HI » American | lL il O 
16 0)418 0 |_j)————, African | 9 10 0 
0 0/5 6 O|_'—, Dant. and Ham. 12 12_ 0 
16 0/5 8 0 |_|, Hambro’ White.| 0° 3° 6 
14 0/}/117 OLUJS r Red Port 1056 0 0 
i$ | —-, Old 1108 0 0 

E Sherry 88 9 O 

4 0/0 0 0 \_)® | Lisbon 96 0 0 
20/0 0 9 B22 Vidonia -78 0 0 
18 0/3 O Oj 4) Bucellas . 1000 0 
17 0 | 218 © |_| Mountain, Old 75 0 0 
3 0 3 10 Jst. las Madeira, Old -90,.0 0 
iz Clarét . .70 0 0 

Ig 0/00 Olc)E Lehenish - . . {0 00 
6 0/2 6 0 - Woud, Box, Turkey .16,0 0 
17 0/}118 0) -, Cedar, Carolina’ 0 O 64 
i9 0/2 0 OL! , Jamaica 0 1 0 
| Lignum Vite, ; Jamaica + 0 0 

—_ , Provid. | } 0 0 
1 64,0 1 8 Ib, Bsheas, Hispa. ‘ ° 1 9% 
210;0 3 74! , Honduras . 1 5 
3.3/0 3.7 — Wool, Bev, Raffi. Best | 42 0 
40/;0 4 7j—  Wooms, Brown | 3.19 0 
3.6/0 310 | »BestW. 314 O 
35/0 3 9\— —W. Sta.| 3 6 0 
41/0 5 6 4a ra —--—, Coat Sea, 4 0 0 
6 8)/0-7 1j— , Coney, English | 0.17 6 
: — , Goats, Smyrna . 0 4 6 
13.0;0.0 0 /|C,;— ; Vigonia, Red. | O11 O 
Jt 0;0,.0 0 »Pale . 0,4 G6 
2 0/l0 40)}— —|\Yern, Mohair, ’s nyrnoa, O 4 6 
‘ Ee Turkey +--+ lo 2 6 
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